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High-level  officials  in  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Army  have  recently  expressed  concern  over  the  loss  of 
trained  personnel  from  the  services.  A number  of  reasons 
for  these  losses  can  be  ascertained  and  some  effective 
countermeasures  taken  in  our  reenlistment  programs  based 
UDon  them. 

Reenlistment  is  the  most  important  phase  of  recruiting 
after  the  non-prior  service  mission  is  accomplished.  Some 
might  say  it  is  equally  or  more  important.  Reenlistment 
supports  and  lightens  the  recruiting  burden  while  it  forms 
the  base  of  our  career  force.  Through  reenlistment, 
training  costs  are  reduced  and  readiness  is  improved.  For 
these  reasons  and  more,  our  reenlistment  NCOs  throughout 
the  Army  deserve  our  utmost  support  and  unreserved  assis- 
tance . 

To  help  provide  such  assistance,  this  month's  all 
VOLUNTEER  presents  a wide  variety  of  reenlistment  programs 
and  philosophies  from  several  levels  of  command  and 
focuses  on  some  factors,  for  and  against,  that  affect  the 
decisions  of  the  individual  soldiers  who  are  eligible  for 
reenlistment. 

A point  to  remember.  You  cannot  reenlist  the  soldier 
today  that  you  did  not  talk  to  yesterday.  A short 
brilliant  speech  on  the  benefits  of  Army  life  will  not 
undo  the  initial  enlistment  of  silence.  A sound  and 
successful  reenlistment  program  begins  the  day  the 
soldier  reports  to  your  unit.  The  reenlistment  of  that 
soldier  will  depend  on  the  concern  shown  and . the  quality 
of  the  NCO-manship,  leadership,  commandership  and 
generalship  of  that  organization  if  all  are  not  involved, 
you  will  not  retain  the  quality  soldier  in  your  unit  or 
the  Army. 

The  retention  of  qualified,  competent  enlisted  personnel 
is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  Army's  mission.  The 
development  and  maintenance  of  a well  trained,  professional 
Army  is  the  responsibility  of  each  officer  and  noncommissioned 
officer  and  each  has  the  responsibility  of  rendering 
energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  wholehearted  support  to  the 
reenlistment  effort.  The  success  of  the  Army  Reenlistment 
Program  depends  upon  effective  leadership,  vigorous  command 
support,  and  aggressive  reenlistment  programs  at  all 
organizational  levels.  The  degree  of  success  achieved  in 
the  program  can  be  directly  related  to  the  quality  of 
leadership  exhibited  by  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
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Shoulder  patches  of  some  of  the  Army’s 
finest  organizations  grace  this  month’s 
cover  to  emphasize  enlistment  and  re- 
enlistment opportunities  in  all  of  them. 
The  cover  was  contributed  by  Captain  T. 
J.  Smith  of  USAREC’s  Advertising  and 
Sales  Promotion  directorate.  Ft.  Sill’s 
Public  Affairs  Office  and  the  Field  Artil- 
lery Journal  provided  the  photos  of  the 
M110A2,  8 inch,  self-propelled  howitzer 
and  the  Ml 98,  155mm  towed  howitzer. 
Candidates  for  the  cannon  crewman 
MOS  ( 13B ) can  anticipate  learning  the 
intricacies  of  these  formidable  weapons. 
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UsAREC’s  mission  is  to  recruit 
qualified  applicants,  both  male  and 
female,  into  the  active  Army  and 
Army  Reserve,  while  at  the  same  time 
participating  and  assisting  in  the  re- 
cruiting efforts  for  the  Army  National 
Guard,  ROTC,  and  special  personnel. 
In  this  era  it  is  vital  to  take  advantage 
of  the  sophisticated  technology  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

In  accomplishing  this,  we  must 
improve  our  capabilities  by  full  use  of 
all  data  and  information  systems 
available  to  us  as  resources  to  aid  in 
meeting  the  missions  assigned. 

The  actual  number  of  volunteers 
required  is  directly  related  to  the  size 
and  composition  of  the  force  to  be 
maintained  and  the  expected  number 
of  losses  from  the  force.  Loss  rates, 
particularly  during  the  first  term  of 
service,  are  directly  related  to  the 
quality  of  recruits,  the  creditability  of 
information  received  by  the  recruit 
and  the  availability  of  specific  MOS 
training  seats. 

Recognition  has  been  given  to  the 
difficulties  of  manning  the  force  and 
obtaining  the  qualified  personnel  to 
serve  in  the  Army.  This  will  continue 
to  be  a challenge  to  all  that  are  in  the 
military  profession.  Many  approaches 
have  been  suggested  to  aid  in  this 
difficult  job  and  recently,  some  hard, 
statistical  data  has  been  brought  forth 
to  indicate  that  today’s  youth  are  con- 
cerned about  their  futures  and  want 
the  facts  about  potential  career  de- 
cisions to  be  made  known  to  them. 

A survey  was  conducted  as  part  of  a 
third  phase  of  a MILPERCEN  project 
aimed  at  developing  operational 
methods  for  assessing  relationships 


Manning 

the 

Force 

by  CPT  Dave  Hemingway 
PA&E,  HQ  USA  R EC 

between  reenlistment  intent/decision, 
job  satisfaction  and  perceived  unit 
morale  of  Army  enlisted  personnel.  It 
included  random  samples  of  over 

5.000  first  term  soldiers  and  over 

2.000  careerists  who  had  reenlisted 
once  or  twice  in  six  or  less  years  of 
service. 


* CATEGORY/REASON 

RANKING  IN 
ORDER 

1.  Education/training 

a.  GI  Bill  (available  prior 

to  1 Jan  1977)  1 

b.  To  learn  a skill/trade  3 

c.  Civilian  educational 
opportunity  in  Army  4 

2.  Personal  growth/self 

development 

a.  Chance  for  new  ex- 


periences 2 

b.  To  give  yourself  time 

to  think  about  your 
future  5 

c.  Chance  for  travel  6 

d.  Chance  for  adventure  7 

e.  Chance  for  career  with 

good  promotion  op- 
portunities 10 


3.  Patriotism 

a.  To  serve  the  US  in 
some  way  8 


According  to  this  survey,  reasons 
for  enlistment  among  first  terms  can 
be  divided  into  four  basic  categories: 
education,  personal  growth,  self  de- 
velopment, patriotism,  pay  and  bene- 
fits. There  is  a strong  tendency  among 
first  termers  to  perceive  the  Army  as 
providing  good  education/training 
opportunities  as  well  as  a chance  for 
personal  growth  and  self  develop- 
ment. 

According  to  the  survey,  there  is  a 
direct  statistical  correlation  of  job 
satisfaction/intent  to  reenlist  and  re- 
cruiter accuracy.  Specifically,  65.3 
percent  of  the  first  termers  indicated 
that  recruiters  generally  provided  in- 
accurate information.  Three-fourths 
of  first  termers  felt  that  advertising 
gave  an  inaccurate  picture  of  Army 
life. 

The  survey  did  consider  these  state- 
ments to  be  biased  by  such  factors  as: 
selective  listening;  respondents  who 
could  have  been  basically  unhappy 
with  the  Army  in  general;  those  who 
had  forgotten  what  their  recruiters 
actually  told  them  and  evaluated  re- 
cruiter accuracy  based  on  poor  re- 
collections. 

Another  bias  not  mentioned  has  to 
be  that  of  problem  displacement,  (i.  e. , 
realization  that  the  first  termer  has 
made  a hasty  decision  or  a poor  de- 
cision and  now  blames  his  recruiter 
instead  of  himself).  The  survey  in- 
dicated that  recruiters  most  accu- 
rately sold  the  positive  aspects  of 
enlistment.  Pay  and  leave  policy  were 
ranked  first  and  second  in  accuracy  by 
first  termers.  These  tangibles  are 
easily  understood  and  can  be  the  most 
accurately  described. 


4.  Army  pay  and  benefits  9 

* Total  chart  not  reproduced.  34  in- 
centive factors  were  used. 
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The  least  accurately  described 
aspect  of  Army  life  by  recruiters  falls 
into  living  and  working  condition 
categories.  ‘Field’  duty,  housing,  food 
and  working  hours  were  the  items 
recruits  identified  as  being  the  least 
like  what  they  expected. 

One  of  the  significant  impacts  of 
preparation  of  the  potential  enlistee 
by  the  recruiter/counselor  is  the  attri- 
tion rate.  A soldier  who  perceives  he 
has  been  given  the  facts  had  a ten- 
dency not  to  attrit  as  fast  as  the  soldier 
who  believed  he  was  misinformed  or 
not  informed  at  all. 

Why  this  worry  about  information? 
One  can  answer  this  in  several  ways. 
As  stated  in  the  Washington  Post  by 
R.  James  Woolsey,  former  Undersec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  increasing  the 
career  proportion  of  the  enlisted  force 
of  the  all  volunteer  force  from  42  to  50 
percent  would  decrease  accession  re- 
quirements by  70,000  annually  for  all 
services.  Thus,  by  “telling  it  like  it  is,” 
the  recruiter  helps  in  the  retention 
motivation  exercised  by  the  first 
termer. 

Motivation  is  the  key.  Many  books 
have  been  written  on  the  subject. 
Essentially,  they  state  that  the  process 
of  career  choice  and  commitment  in- 
cludes a continuous  matching  of  new 
information  and  experiences  about  a 
career  to  one’s  personal  set  of  values. 
If  a suitable  match  exists,  no  ex- 
ploration of  other  ideals  takes  place, 
unless  the  value  set  changes. 

Enduring  involvement  (the  sum  of 
past  experiences)  suggests  further 
difficulties.  Motivation  analysis  sug- 
gests that  humans  never  reach  a state 
of  complete  statisfaction.  As  soon  as 


. . . recruiters  who  provide 
the  facts  to  their  prospects 
ultimately  provide  the  ser- 
vice with  a more  satisfied, 
job-oriented  individual  who 
is  a better,  more  motivated 
soldier  with  a higher  propen- 
sity to  reenlist. 

lower  level  needs  are  reasonably 
satisfied,  those  at  higher  levels  be- 
come more  dominant.  This  is  the 
arena  which  the  recruiter/counselor 
must  touch. 

Knowing  the  motivation  factors 
that  drive  a prospective  market  seg- 
ment will  enable  a recruiter  to  base 
approaches  properly.  For  most  in- 
dividuals there  will  be  no  prior  usage 
experience  from  which  to  draw  in- 
sights. There  also  will  be  limited  ex- 
perience in  major  issue  decision 
making,  since  most  prospects  are  in 
the  17  to  21  year  age  group.  Requisite 
to  this  is  the  fact  shown  by  another 
recent  survey  that  for  the  major  de- 
cisions, the  parents  are  the  most  in- 
fluential upon  today’s  youth. 

Marketing  theory  suggests  that 
personal  selling  would  be  the  key  to 
closing  sales  in  this  situation  and  such 
is  the  case.  Advertising  helps  in  at- 
tracting walk-in  traffic,  requests  for 
information  and  increasing  the  mar- 
ket’s awareness  of  Army  programs, 
but  the  sales  closure  must  be  made  by 
the  recruiter/counselor. 

Due  to  its  unique  role  in  society,  the 
military  must  be  viewed  differently 
from  other  potential  occupations.  Re- 
cruiting efforts  must  point  out  the 
special  challenges  of  a military  career; 
else  a highly  successful  recruiting 
effort  may  lead  to  a larger  retention 
problem  in  the  future.  By  informing 
potential  soldiers  in  the  beginning, 
one  has  a better  chance  for  retention 
which  will  aid  in  reducing  the  ac- 
cession mission. 

With  this  information-based  ap- 


proach to  recruiting,  one  also  has  to 
look  at  quality.  Part  of  the  need  is  one 
that  has  always  existed:  the  need  to 
insure  that  there  are  sufficient  num- 
bers among  those  who  we  bring  into 
the  force  today  with  the  potential  to 
become  tomorrow’s  leaders. 

In  a recent  conference  at  Ft.  Sill, 
OK,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
stated  that  we  cannot  be  content  to 
simply  strive  to  fill  the  bottom  rung  of 
each  occupational  specialty  without 
some  confidence  that  we  have  suf- 
ficient leavening  in  each  cohort  for 
tomorrow’s  NCO  corps. 

As  we  know,  recruiting  is  a tough 
business,  but  we  can  neither  afford  to 
lose  unit  authorizations,  nor  can  we 
tolerate  the  turmoil  associated  with 
recruiting  shortfalls;  which  translate 
into  serious  shortages  in  our  units.  As 
stated  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  retention 
of  the  very  best  is  a job  of  commanders 
in  today’s  units  and  at  all  levels,  but 
the  raw  material  with  which  to  make  a 
start  must  be  present. 

Tomorrow’s  battlefield  is  not  going 
to  be  merely  a replication  of  what  the 
American  soldier  experienced  before. 
The  soldier  must  not  only  be  capable 
of  responding  to  explicit  instruction 
in  the  employment  of  his  weapon,  but 
he  must  also  be  capable  of  executing 
preplanned  battle  tactics  and  assuming 
the  initiative  required  in  the  fluid 
environment  of  the  battlefield. 

Statistical  evidence  shows  that 
those  recruiters  who  provide  the  facts 
to  their  prospects  ultimately  provide 
the  service  with  a more  satisfied,  job- 
oriented  individual  who  is  a better, 
more  motivated  solider  with  a higher 
propensity  to  reenlist. 
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Convincing 

starts 

^yesterday’ 


bylLTA.  W.  Warren 
Deputy  PAO,  1 st  Cav  Div 

The  Army  gets  better  every  time  a 
good  soldier  reenlists.  Keep  a good 
soldier  in  the  Army  — reenlist.  Don’t 
stop  now  — reenlist. 

First  team  (1st  Cavalry  Division) 
soldiers  who’ve  heard  their  country’s 
call  and  joined  the  Army  are  being 
urged  to  listen  again.  This  time,  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  First  Team  need  soldiers 
to  re- enlist.  Since  reenlistment  is  one 
of  the  few  Army  programs  based  on 
persuasion  rather  than  authority,  it 
takes  on  some  very  unique  charac- 
teristics. As  in  almost  every  other 
Army  unit,  reenlistment  in  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  is  a very  high  prior- 
ity. 

Last  year,  2,310  First  Team  soldiers 
reenlisted.  According  to  Master  Ser- 
geant John  R.  Grave,  division  reen- 
listment NCO,  the  importance  of  a 
reenlistment  program  grows  with  the 
Army’s  increasing  difficulties  in  re- 
cruiting civilians  to  fill  its  ranks.  Be- 
cause of  recruiting  shortfalls,  the 
Army  is  placing  more  emphasis  on 
keeping  the  soldiers  it  already  has  in 
uniform.  As  in  the  recruiting  pro- 
gram, goals  or  numerical  objectives 
are  established  for  the  Army’s  re- 
enlistment program  and  accomplish- 
ing these  objectives  is  the  driving 
force  behind  the  reenlistment  program 
in  the  First  Team  and  throughout  the 
Army. 

Reenlistment  objectives  are  estab- 
lished at  Department  of  the  Army 


level,  and  are  based  on  the  projected 
number  of  soldiers  the  Army  will  need 
to  fill  each  grade  to  the  strength 
authorized  by  Congress.  Objectives 
are  established  for  each  of  the  Army’s 
major  commands.  The  Army  Forces 
Command  (FORSCOM)  establishes 
the  objectives  of  its  subordinate  units 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  Army  and 
the  number  of  soldiers  eligible  to  re- 
enlist. 

The  1st  Cavalry  Division  reenlist- 
ment objective  is  established  by  III 
Corps,  based  on  the  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  division  eligible  to  re- 
enlist as  compared  to  the  number 
eligible  in  other  III  Corps  subordinate 
units.  The  1st  Cavalry  Division  Re- 
enlistment Office  breaks  down  the 
division’s  objectives  to  the  separate 
units,  again  based  on  the  number  of 
soldiers  eligible  to  reenlist. 

“Objectives  are  established  for  two 
categories,”  explains  Graves.  “First 
term  soldiers  eligible  for  reenlistment 
are  those  who  are  no  more  than  six 
months  away  from  their  ETS  and  who 
have  never  reenlisted  in  any  branch  of 
the  Armed  Services  before.  Career 
soldiers  eligible  for  reenlistment  are 
those  who  have  reenlisted  at  least 
once  for  active  duty  and  who  are 
within  three  months  of  their  scheduled 
ETS.  Of  course,  a bar  to  reenlistment 
makes  a soldier  ineligible  to  reenlist.” 

Graves  explains  that  Army  Regu- 
lation 601-280  establishes  the  organi- 
zation and  procedures  for  meeting 
reenlistment  objectives.  “The  reen- 


listment regulation  states  that  every 
unit,  down  to  and  including  company/ 
battery  troop  level  will  have  a re- 
enlistment NCO  and  the  company- 
level  commander  of  that  unit  will  be 
its  reenlistment  officer,”  he  explained, 
“but  every  officer  and  NCO  in  the 
Army  should  be  involved  in  reen- 
listment.” 

As  Graves  proceeds  in  his  discus- 
sion of  the  First  Team’s  reenlistment 
program,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
structure  and  organization  are  to 
reenlistment  programs  what  peeling 
potatoes  and  washing  dishes  are  to 
cooking  — necessary  but  unexciting, 
the  spice  of  the  reenlistment  program 
is  the  process  in  which  enlisted 
soldiers  are  persuaded,  convinced, 
and  prodded  into  making  the  decision 
to  stay  in  the  Army  for  another  term. 

“Reenlistment  NCO’s  are  compar- 
able to  salesmen  in  the  business 
world,”  says  Graves,  “and  most  are 
proud  to  be  salesmen  for  the  Army. 
The  reenlistment  school  is  for  a four 
week  course  at  Ft.  Benjamin-Harri- 
son.”  But  in  his  explanation  of  what 
convinces  a soldier  whether  or  not  to 
reenlist,  Graves  makes  it  clear  that  the 
reenlistment  NCO  is  not  usually  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  reenlistment 
decision. 

“During  the  first  60  to  90  days  a 
soldier  is  in  a unit,  he  is  supposed  to  be 
counseled  by  his  commander  on  his 
job  performance,”  Graves  explained. 
“The  commander  should  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  soldier  is  qualified 
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to  reenlist  and  if  that  soldier  has  an 
interest  in  staying  in  the  Army. 

If  a soldier  isn’t  qualified,  the  com- 
mand should  tell  the  soldier  at  that 
time,  and  the  commander  should  also 
outline  what  the  soldier  has  to  do  to 
qualify  for  reenlistment.  That  may 
mean  suggesting  schools,  recom- 
mending the  soldier  retake  the  initial 
aptitude  test,  or  any  number  of  other 
things,”  Graves  said.  “If  the  soldier 
isn’t  qualified  because  of  a bar  to 
reenlistment,  the  commander  should 
inform  the  soldier  that  the  bar  can 
possibly  be  removed  if  the  soldier 
proves  his  potential  value  to  the 
Army.” 

Sometimes  after  a soldier’s  initial 
interview  with  his  commander,  the 
battalion  or  company  NCO  contacts 
him  about  his  desires  to  reenlist.  Even 
if  the  soldier  initially  says  he  has  no 
desire  to  reenlist,  the  reenlistment 
NCO  still  maintains  contact  with  him 


and  keeps  him  aware  of  what  the 
Army  has  to  offer. 

“Reenlistment  is  an  ongoing  thing 
and  the  good  and  bad  aspects  of  day- 
to-day  Army  life  are  what  usually 
convince  a soldier  whether  or  not  to 
reenlist,”  Graves  says.  “If  a soldier  is 
doing  well  and  his  commander  and 
chain  of  command  tell  him  so,  that 
gives  him  a lot  of  job  satisfaction.  If  a 
commander  says  ‘you’re  a good 
soldier  and  I want  to  keep  you  a part 
of  my  unit,’  it  gives  the  soldier  a sense 
of  worth  and  belonging.  Job  satis- 
faction goes  a long  way  toward 
helping  a soldier  decide  to  reenlist,  in 
fact,  I think  it  is  more  influential  than 
reenlistment  bonuses.” 

Graves  continued  by  saying  that  if  a 
soldier  isn’t  counseled  on  his  or  her 
job  performance  and  desires  about  a 
future  in  the  Army,  convincing  the 
soldier  to  reenlist  might  be  a much 
more  difficult  task.  “The  reenlistment 


effort  should  not  be  a situation  in 
which  reenlistment  is  only  mentioned 
when  a soldier  has  six  to  eight  months 
before  ETS.  When  that  happens,  a 
soldier  goes  for  two  or  three  years 
without  being  paid  a compliment  or 
being  told  he’s  doing  a good  job. 
Suddenly,  everyone  in  the  chain  of 
command  starts  talking  reenlistment 
and  benefits,  and  the  soldier  thinks 
his  unit  is  just  trying  to  meet  its 
reenlistment  objectives,  he  doesn’t 
feel  wanted  and,  in  many  cases,  he 
can’t  be  convinced  to  reenlist.” 
Graves  continued  by  saying  that  the 
reenlistment  effort  must  have  com- 
mand involvement  and  it  must  be  part 
of  every  day  business.  “Reenlistment 
programs  are  a lot  like  maintenance 
programs,”  he  said,  “If  the  com- 
mander doesn’t  get  involved,  the  sys- 
tem doesn’t  work.  Reenlistment  must 
be  an  ongoing  process.” 

Sergeant  Major  John  L.  McCarter, 
(2d  Battalion,  7th  Cavalry,  1st  Cavalry 


Don’t  Let  Your  Buddies 
Make  the  Wrong  Decision  for  You. 


There  are  two  sides  to  every 
story,  including  reenlistment.  If 
you’re  getting  pressure  from  your 
“buddies”  to  get  out,  take  a tip 
from  SGT  David  Berrios. 

“When  someone  starts  telling 
me  I should  get  out.  I always  con- 
sider the  source.  The  Army’s  not 
for  everyone.  But  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  it’s  my  life.  I’ve  got  to 
do  what’s  right  for  me  and  my 
family.  If  more  people  took  the 
time  to  find  out  about  the  oppor- 
tunities of  reenlisting,  they  might 
start  talking  differently.” 

The  Army  needs  good  soldiers 
to  stay  in.  But  making  the  right 
decision  involves  talking  to  some- 
one who  deals  in  facts,  not  opin- 
ions. So,  have  a talk  with  your 
Reenlistment  NCO.  And  make  up 
your  own  mind  about  reenlisting. 


The  photo  and  caption  above  appear  as  an  Army  advertisement  and  poster  which 
addresses  a real  problem  in  reenlistment  - peer  pressure. 
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Division),  said  his  unit  has  a success- 
ful reenlistment  program  because  it 
stays  abreast  of  which  of  its  soldiers 
are  eligible  to  reenlist  and  keeps  them 
informed  of  the  benefits  of  reenlisting 
and  of  Army  life  in  general.  “We  do 
everything  possible  to  let  our  soldiers 
know  what  options  are  open  to  them,” 
said  McCarter.  “One  of  our  strengths 
is  helping  our  soldiers  explore  other 
jobs  in  the  Army.  Recently,  we  had  a 
soldier  who  thought  he  wanted  to  re- 
enlist to  be  a military  policeman.  The 
battalion  commander  arranged  for 
him  to  spend  a few  duty  days  riding 
with  the  MP’s.  The  guy  cam  back  in 
two  days  and  reenlisted  for  his  old  job, 
saying  he  didn’t  realize  how  much  he 
liked  the  job  he  had.” 

McCarter  thinks  a lot  of  first  term 
soldiers  reenlist  the  first  time  to  learn 
a skill  they  can  use  in  the  civilian  job 
market,  and  he  encourages  that  idea. 
“That  way,  a soldier  believes  you’re 
concerned  about  helping  him  get  what 
he  wants,  and  not  just  about  meeting 
your  reenlistment  objectives,"  he 
said.  McCarter  went  on  to  say  that 
many  careerists  enlist  for  “just  one 
more  time”  and,  in  most  cases,  that 
“one  more  time”  eventually  turns  into 
an  Army  career. 

McCarter  says  the  2/27 th  Cavalry 
program  stresses  the  benefits  of  re- 
enlistment to  its  soldiers,  but  not  all 
benefits  are  important  to  all  soldiers. 


“You  don’t  talk  retirement  benefits 
to  the  20-year-old  soldier.  He’s  more 
interested  in  knowing  what  positions 
are  open  in  a particular  duty  station  he 
might  want  or  in  whether  or  not  he  can 
reenlist  for  a particular  school.  We 
also  try  to  keep  every  eligible  soldier 
advised  of  the  current  situation  with 
reenlistment  bonuses.”  (The  Army 
offers  Selective  Reenlistment  Bonuses, 
called  SRBs,  foi^eenlistment  in  MOS 
which  are  understrength  in  certain 
grades.  Bonuses  vary,  but  may  be  as 
much  as  $12,000.  The  decision  of 
which  MOS  will  receive  bonuses  and 
in  what  amounts  is  announced  peri- 
odically by  the  Department  of  the 
Army.) 

McCarter  stresses  that  while  some 
soldiers  reenlist  for  MOS  outside  the 


combat  arms,  the  relatively  acceler- 
ated promotion  rate  in  the  combat 
MOS  causes  a lot  of  soldiers  in  his 
unit  to  reenlist  for  the  MOS  they’re 
already  in. 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  selling 
is  that  the  salesman  doesn’t  give  up  on 
a client  just  because  he  gets  a “no 
thanks”  on  his  first  few  selling  at- 
tempts. The  Army’s  reenlistment  pro- 
gram lives  by  this  principle.  “In  suc- 
cessful programs,  the  chain  of  com- 
mand doesn’t  stop  counseling  a 
soldier  just  because  he  doesn’t  want  to 
reenlist,”  says  Graves.  “It’s  important 
to  find  out  why  he  or  she  doesn’t  want 
to  reenlist,  and  once  you  get  a soldier 
talking  about  what  he  or  she  wants 
and  doesn’t  want,  many  times  they’re 
headed  toward  reenlistment.” 

McCarter  thinks  there  are  three 
primary  reasons  soldiers  say  they 
don’t  want  to  reenlist,  and  correctly 
assessing  a soldier’s  reasons  can  be 
helpful  in  changing  his  mind.  “The 
first  reason  given  for  not  reenlisting  is 
the  soldier  who  says  the  Army  is  too 
much  hassle  for  him;  that  he  has  to 
grow  his  hair  long  and  do  his  own 
thing,”  said  McCarter.  “The  second 
reason  is  the  soldier  who  wants  to  get 
ou  of  the  Army  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion or  to  take  a civilian  job  already 
offered  to  him.  Soldiers  who  don’t 
reenlist  for  these  reasons  are  usually 
our  best  soldiers,  but  for  them, 
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civilian  life  offers  more  than  the 
Army  so  you  just  wish  them  the  best." 

“The  last  reason  for  not  reenlisting 
is  that  some  soldiers  think  they  just 
have  to  ETS  and,  although  they  don’t 
dislike  the  Army,  they  have  to  get 
back  into  the  civilian  world  to  make 
another  decision.  Members  of  the 
third  group  are  the  soldiers  we  work 
the  hardest  on  to  try  to  change  their 
minds.” 

Although  his  perspective  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  McCarter, 
Graves  offered  similar  ideas  on  why 
some  soldiers  don’t  reenlist  and  what 
it  takes  to  change  their  minds. 

“A  lot  of  soldiers  say  they  want  to 
leave  the  army  and  return  to  school,” 
he  said,  “but  in  many  cases,  the 
soldier  has  no  idea  where  he’ll  go  to 
school,  what  he’ll  study,  or  how  he’ll 
finance  his  education.  A lot  of  soldiers 
think  they’ll  ETS  and  get  a job  making 
$8  or  $9  per  hour,  and  that  civilian 
employers  are  standing  in  line  to  give 
them  high-paying  jobs.  Sometimes  a 
talk  with  another  soldier  who  ETSed 
once  then  reenlisted  is  helpful  in  get- 
ting the  junior  man  to  take  a more 
realistic  look  at  being  a civilian.” 

Graves  explained  that  many  soldiers 
who  ETS  find  that  civilian  life  is  not 
as  easy  as  they  expected  and  attempt 
to  come  back  into  the  Army.  Although 
policies  differ  among  recruiters, 
soldiers  with  more  than  four  years  on 
active  duty  who  ETS  must  wait  at 
least  93  days  before  they  can  reenlist, 
and  they  must  come  back  to  duty  not 
less  than  one  grade  less  than  the  rank 
they  held  at  their  ETS. 

“Soldiers  who  get  out,  then  come 
back  on  active  duty  can  be  helpful  in 
reenlistment  efforts,”  says  McCarter. 
“We  have  a soldier  who  just  came 
back  in  after  being  out  for  eight  years. 
When  a young  soldier  considering 
ETS  asks  that  man  what  life  is  like  as  a 
civilian,  he  gets  a straight  answer 
from  someone  he  respects.” 

For  the  soldier  thinking  of  getting 
out,  the  Army  is  the  best  possible 
place  to  look  for  a job,  says  McCarter. 
A soldier  can  take  leave  and  still  get 


paid  while  he’s  looking  for  a job.  “In 
fact,  we  have  a lot  of  soldiers  who  go 
job-hunting  while  on  leave  and  then 
come  back  and  reenlist.” 

Both  Graves  and  McCarter  agree 
that  the  greatest  problem  faced  by  any 
reenlistment  program  is  peer  pressure. 
Although  peer  pressure  can  some- 
times be  helpful  for  reenlistment 
efforts,  most  of  the  time  it  has  a 
negative  effect. 

“If  the  chain  of  command  doesn’t 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  effects  of 
peer  pressure,  reenlisting  first  termers 
can  be  almost  impossible,”  says 
Graves.  “When  the  first  sergeant  or 
company  commander  calls  a soldier’s 
name  in  formation  and  tells  him  to  go 
see  the  reenlistment  NCO,  you  can 
usually  figure  you’ve  lost  that  soldier 
unless  he  already  had  his  mind  set  on 
reenlisting.” 

Graves  says  the  term  “lifer”,  a slang 
term  used  to  describe  a career  soldier, 
is  not  as  widely  used  today  as  it  was 
during  the  time  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, but  it  can  still  have  an  effect  on 
the  first  termer  who  hasn’t  made  up 
his  mind. 

An  unusual  effect  of  peer  pressure 
is  that  sometimes  it  causes  a soldier  to 
reenlist  in  secret,  says  Graves.  “We 
once  had  a platoon  sergeant  who  told 
his  platoon  he  was  getting  out,  but  he 
came  to  the  division  reenlistment 
office  and  reenlisted  so  his  platoon 
wouldn’t  know.  We’ve  had  soldiers 
ask  to  reenlist  in  the  latrine  so  they 
wouldn’t  be  seen,”  he  continued.  “But 
the  most  discreet  of  those  soldiers 
reenlisting  in  secret  is  the  soldier  who 
tells  his  buddies  that  he’s  ETSing, 
then  he  goes  to  the  brigade  or  division 
office  to  reenlist  for  another  duty 
station.  He  keeps  on  criticizing  the 
Army,  eventually  gets  orders,  clears 
post  and  tells  everyone  he’s  going 
home.  Many  times  he  leaves  post 
without  his  close  friends  ever  know- 
ing what  really  happend.” 

Peer  pressure  is  not  that  difficult  to 
understand,  says  Graves.  Everyone 
has  a bad  day  now  and  then,  he  says, 
and  swears  they’ll  be  glad  when  they 


get  out  of  the  Army.  The  soldier  is 
forced  to  “play  his  hand”  when  re- 
enlistment time  comes,  and  must 
either  reenlist  in  secret,  get  out  of  the 
Army,  or  eat  his  words  and  take  the 
riding  of  his  buddies  who  heard  him 
criticize  the  Army. 

Another  exernal  source  affecting 
the  reenlistment  decision  is  a soldier’s 
family.  “If  a soldier’s  spouse  tells  you 
that  husband  or  wife  isn’t  going  to 
reenlist,  nine  times  out  of  ten  they 
won’t  reenlist,”  says  Graves. 

McCarter  explained  that  the  2/7 th 
Cavalry  makes  efforts  to  persuade 
wives  as  well  as  husbands  that  the 
Army  has  a lot  to  offer  families. 
“Periodically,  we  have  a party  or  a 
cookout  and  invite  wives  and 
families,”  he  explained.  “The  wife 
gets  a chance  to  see  just  what  her 
husband  does,  to  meet  the  people  he 
works  for  and  with,  and  to  meet  other 
wives  who  share  her  problems.  This 
helps  them  learn  about  Army  life  in 
general,  and  it  gives  us  a chance  to 
explain  to  them  some  of  the  benefits 
the  Army  offers. 

“At  the  last  cookout  we  had,  for 
example,  we  gave  our  soldiers’  wives 
the  results  of  a grocery  shopping 
comparison  we  had  conducted  at  the 
commissary  and  civilian  stores  down- 
town. These  kinds  of  benefits  aren’t 
directly  related  to  reenlistment,  but 
they  show  that  there  are  benefits  to 
Army  life,”  he  added. 

McCarter  went  on  to  explain  that 
his  unit  encourages  its  soldiers  to 
bring  their  wives  to  the  reenlisment 
office  so  they  can  both  have  questions 
answered  at  the  same  time  and  from 
the  same  source.  “This  helps  the  wife 
feel  that  the  Army  is  interested  in 
what  she  wants  also,”  he  said. 

“Keeping  soldiers  busy  and  giving 
them  good  training  keeps  them  mo- 
tivated,” said  McCarter.  “By  main- 
taining a good  environment  in  which 
the  soldier  feels  a sense  of  self-worth, 
soldiers  are  more  likely  to  reenlist 
because  they  have  the  feeling  that 
they’re  where  they  belong,”  McCarter 
concluded. 
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Decision 


for 

two 


by  Cindy  K.  Patton 
PAO,  Ft  Richardson,  AK 


Sharon  and  her  husband  have  been 
in  the  Army  nine  and  one-half  years 
now.  He  is  a warrant  officer  one. 
They  have  been  in  Alaska  for  almost 
three  years. 

When  Sharon’s  husband  was  faced 
with  the  decision  of  reenlist  or  not  a 
few  years  back,  he  brought  the  ques- 
tion home  to  her.  As  husband  and 
wife,  partners  in  life  — this  decision 
was  like  all  other  decisions  in  their 
marriage:  a mutual  one. 

“Should  we  reenlist  or  get  out?”  he 
asked.  The  answer  was  yes;  the 
reason  simple:  the  Army  offered  them 
security. 

“If  he  wanted  to  get  out,”  says 
Sharon,  “I  wouldn’t  try  to  influence 
him  to  stay.  It’s  his  career,  after  all.” 
But  like  many  Army  wives,  she  feels 
safe  with  her  husband  in  the  service. 

The  benefits  Army  life  has  to  offer 
them  weigh  heavily  as  good  reasons  to 
stay  in.  Medical  and  dental  care,  and 
commissary  privileges  top  an  almost 
endless  list. 

Another  Army  wife,  Tanya,  is 
married  to  an  E5  in  “B”  Company, 
172nd  Support  Battalion,  Ft.  Richard- 
son, AK.  The  couple  has  been  in  the 
Army  seven  years,  and  they  have 
three  children.  To  them,  the  Army 
means  security  in  another  way. 

“We  have  children,  and  bills  to 
pay,”  says  Tanya.  “Before  he  came  in 
the  Army,  my  husband  was  a car- 
penter. That  was  seasonal  work,  with 
irregular  paychecks.  We  need  to 
know  the  money  will  be  coming  in  — 
and  with  my  husband  in  the  Army, 
that’s  guaranteed.” 

But  even  with  a guranteed  pay- 
check  and  all  the  benefits,  couples 
just  aren’t  convinced  the  Army  is  the 


direction  they  want  their  lives  to 
follow  for  too  long. 

Linda’s  husband  joined  the  Army 
under  the  delayed-entry  program  after 
he  graduated  from  college.  He  was 
promised  the  job  he  wanted.  Now 
after  more  than  three  years  in  the 
Army,  he’s  finding  that  his  job  will 
change  if  he  decides  to  stay  in  the 
Army. 

“They  don’t  encourage  us  to  stay,” 
says  Linda,  “so,  of  course  we  want 
out.  My  husband  wants  to  stay  in  his 
field,  and  he’s  good  . . . but  there’s 
nowhere  in  the  Army  for  him  to  go,” 
she  continues. 

Linda  admits  that  they’ve  often  dis- 
cussed the  things  they’ll  be  giving  up 
when  her  husband  gets  out,  but  she 
also  feels  the  Army  hasn’t  always 
been  fair  to  them. 

“I’d  say  it  was  a little  bit  of  a 
struggle  when  we  first  came  in  the 
Army,  trying  to  get  established,”  says 
Linda.  “The  people  who  need  assist- 
ance the  most  — the  lower  enlisted  — 
often  get  shafted,”  she  asserts. 

Linda  and  her  husband  came  to 
Alaska  before  Joint  Enlisted  Travel 
(JET)  was  in  effect.  They  had  to  pay 
her  way  up.  They  were  only  author- 
ized a few  hundred  pounds  of  baggage, 
so  their  furniture  and  many  of  their 
possessions  were  left  behind. 

“We  brought  one  trunk  with  our 
clothes  and  some  nostalgic  stuff  — 
like  pictures  of  our  families,”  says 
Linda.  “We  had  to  buy  everything  else 
— furniture,  dishes,  more  clothes.” 

So  after  looking  at  the  pros  and 
the  cons,  Linda  and  her  husband  are 
calling  it  quits.  In  nine  months,  he  will 
leave  the  Army. 

Reenlistment  is  a decision,  a very 
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serious  decision  that  will  affect  the 
husband,  the  wife,  the  children.  To 
help  out,  the  Army  holds  reenlistment 
counseling  sessions  to  keep  soldiers 
informed  about  reenlistment  and  hear 
what  the  soldier  has  to  say  about  the 
Army  and  Army  life. 

But  no  one  asked  the  wives  to 
attend  the  seminars,  to  offer  their 
views  of  Army  life.  If  you  ask  an 
Army  wife,  she  usually  does  have 
opinions  on  what  she  feels  is  wrong 
or  right  about  what’s  happened  to  her 
and  her  family  since  they’ve  been  in 
the  Army. 

One  consensus  of  many  young 
wives  in  today’s  Army  is  that  they 
don’t  know  enough  about  the  Army 
itself. 

Says  Linda,  “I’ve  always  had  a hard 
time  understanding  the  terminology 
and  the  initials.  I said  to  myself,  ‘God, 
what  are  we  getting  into?”’ 

One  solution,  she  feels,  could  be  to 
invite  wives  to  attend  such  things  as 
reenlistment  counseling  sessions  with 
their  husbands.  Another  idea  might  be 
to  hold  classes  or  lectures  to  orient 
new  wives  to  the  Army  as  well  as  the 
activities  offered  on  post,  and  just 
“how  to  get  around”  Ft.  Richardson. 

One  enlisted  man’s  wife  had  a long 
time  to  watch  her  husband’s  career 
progress.  She’s  been  with  him  through 
“the  good  and  the  bad.”  She’s  also 
come  in  contact  with  a lot  of  other 
Army  wives  through  the  years. 

She  is  Grace  Greene,  CSM  Jeffie  V. 
Greene’s  wife.  They  have  been 
married  for  22  of  her  husband’s  26 
years  in  the  Army. 

Even  though  her  husband’s  career 
is  at  its  high  point  now,  as  sergeant 
major  of  the  Brigade,  there  were  times 


when  things  were  tougher. 

“There  was  a time,  after  my  hus- 
band had  seven  years  in  the  service, 
that  we  made  the  decision  to  stay  in. 
We  discussed  it  extensively,”  says 
Grace,  “the  probability  of  travel  and 
separations.  Since  then  we’ve  stayed 
with  our  decision.” 

Grace  feels  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
an  Army  wife  to  support  her  husband; 
and  one  way  to  do  that  is  by  obligating 
yourself  to  become  familiar  with  the 
Army. 

“I  think  that  it  should  start  at  the 
level  of  the  platoon  sergeant  or  the 
first  sergeant,”  says  Grace,  “He  is  the 
one  who  should  emphasize  to  the 
soldier  how  important  it  is  that  his 
wife  understand  the  Army  and  where 
she  can  go  for  help,  like  Army  Com- 
munity Service  (ACS).” 

She  has  heard  all  kinds  of  reasons 
why  wives  don’t  want  their  husbands 
to  reenlist,  “The  two  things  that  come 
up  the  most  are  problems  involved 
with  moving  and  handling  the  separa- 
tions; like  Temporary  Duty  (TDY), 
unaccompanied  tours  and  field  duty,” 
says  Grace. 

“More  recently  I’ve  heard  com- 
plaints about  declining  benefits,”  she 
continues.  “Perhaps  the  newly  en- 
listed soldiers  and  their  wives  expect 
too  much.  After  all,  in  any  job,  you 
have  to  work  for  what  you  get  — you 
can’t  come  in  at  the  top,”  says  Grace. 

Regardless  of  what  a husband  and 
wife  decide  when  it  comes  to  reen- 
listment, the  most  important  factor  is 
that  the  decision  is  mutual.  Says 
Grace,  “You  have  to  talk  it  over, 
establish  priorities  and  make  your 
decision  — it’s  a family  affair.”  ^ 
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Public  Affairs  Office 
Ft  Richardson,  AK 

Ten  little  soldiers,  all  in  a row.  The 
Army  wants  one  of  them,  the  other 
nine  can  go.  One  little  soldier  the 
Army  wants  to  stay.  But  something 
bothers  him,  so  this  last  one  goes 
away. 

That’s  the  problem  facing  thel72nd 
Infantry  Brigade  AK  today:  less  than 
one  of  every  ten  first-term  soldiers  is 
reenlisting. 

And  no  one  knows  it  better  than  the 
man  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
reenlistment  program,  Brigadier 
General  T.  G.  Jenes,  Jr.,  commanding 
general.  The  Alaskan  Brigade  is  one 
of  the  few  commands  Army- wide  not 
meeting  its  goal  of  first-term  reen- 
listments. 

In  March  last  year,  the  general  took 
his  problem  to  the  soldiers.  He  asked 
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them:  “What  do  you  think  most  in- 
fluences a soldier  to  stay  in  or  leave 
the  Army?”  The  means  for  the  soldiers 
to  answer  were  reenlistment  seminars 
ramrodded  by  the  Organizational 
Effectiveness  (OEj  Office.  Captains 
Rod  Bracken  and  Roy  Helton  pro- 
vided the  command  with  procedures 
for  conducting  the  seminar. 

“The  main  idea  was  to  get  the 
reasons  (people  do  or  don’t  reenlist) 
down  on  paper,”  says  Helton.  “We 
could  have  talked  about  the  problem 
all  we  wanted,  and  nothing  would 
have  come  of  it.  In  order  to  get  some- 
thing accomplished,  the  reasons  had 
to  be  written  down.  That’s  the  Army 
way.” 

“I  felt  the  best  way  to  find  out  why 
our  reenlistments  are  down,”  says 
Jenes,  “was  to  get  every  soldier  here  to 
sit  down  and  talk  about  it.  I wanted  to 
know  what  is  necessary  in  terms  of 
command  programs  or  policies  — 
whatever  is  necessary  — to  eliminate 
those  reasons  why  soldiers  don’t  re- 
enlist.” 

Helton  and  Bracken  developedthe 
reenlistment  seminar  concept  in 
February  at  Jenes’  request.  Using  a 
management  technique  called  "brain- 
storming,” each  link  (squad  leaders, 
platoon  sergeants  and  so  on)  in  the 
chain  of  command  sat  down  with  their 
people  to  discuss  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

“As  each  level  completed  its 
seminar,”  says  Bracken,  “the  results 
were  passed  to  the  next  link.  The 
process  involved  every  person  from 
private  to  the  commanding  general.” 

The  seminars  concluded  in  May. 

OE  recently  finished  compiling  the 
thousands  of  answers  into  four 
general  categories:  benefits,  security, 
job  satisfaction,  and  miscellaneous. 
And,  as  OE  officials  expected,  the 
answers  confirmed  what  many  sol- 
diers — particularly  reenlistment 
counselors  — have  been  saying  for 
years. 

“Soldiers  are  unhappy  about  every- 


thing from  not  having  enough 
scouring  powder  to  clean  latrines  to 
not  being  able  to  get  promoted  be- 
cause they  don’t  meet  time- in- service 
or  time-in-grade  criteria,”  says  one 
NCO. 

Under  “benefits,”  items  such  as 
medical  care,  education,  early  retire- 
ment after  20  years  (coupled  with  the 
chance  to  start  a second  career)  and 
travel  cropped  up  when  soldiers  listed 
reasons  why  soldiers  reenlisted. 

These  items  reappeared,  however, 
when  they  guessed  why  soldiers  got 
out.  Many  troops  felt  these  benefits 
were  being  eroded  and  were  simply 
not  as  valuable  as  they  had  been  in  the 
past. 

For  those  who  favored  reenlist- 
ment, “security”  took  the  form  of  a 
paycheck  every  month,  a permanent 
job,  a fear  of  the  civilian  working 
world  in  general  (often  coupled  with  a 
lack  of  civilian  job  skills)  and  concern 
about  the  state  of  the  national 
economy. 

Those  who  favored  getting  out 
compared  their  Army  jobs  with 
civilian  equivalents  — and  found  the 
military  lacking.  They  complained 
about  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  Army 
promotions  and  the  lack  of  “overtime” 
pay  for  extra  duties  and  extended  duty 
days.  They  found  scant  comfort  in  a 
20-year  retirement,  insisting  that  the 
years  could  be  more  wisely  used  pur- 
suing a civilian  career. 

Soldiers  who  favored  reenlisting 
seemed  to  be  highly  satisfied  in  their 
jobs,  according  to  the  seminar’s 
findings.  They  held  responsible,  chal- 
lenging, authoritative  positions  in  the 
career  field  they  had  been  trained  for; 
they  worked  for  competent,  friendly 
supervisors  who  respected  their  sub- 
ordinates and  rewarded  outstanding 
performance  with  pats-on-the-back 
and  time  off. 

The  jobs  offered  variety,  provided 
the  soldiers  with  training  needed  to 
get  ahead  and  promoted  them  ahead 
of  their  peers.  Reenlistment  would 


even  afford  them  the  opportunity  to 
change  their  MOS,  if  they  so  desired. 

Job  satisfaction  was  important  to 
soldiers  getting  out,  too. 

They  cited  MOS  mismatches,  in- 
competent leaders  (immature,  uncon- 
cerned, unprofessional,  not  com- 
municative), menial  jobs,  irrelevant 
training  and  too-high  promotion 
scores  as  reasons  for  leaving. 

“Miscellaneous”  was,  inevitably,  a 
catch-all  category.  Noted  on  the  pro- 
re-up  side  were  items  like  patriotism, 
a fondness  for  Army  life  in  general, 
family  tradition,  a “sense  of  belong- 
ing,” prestige  of  rank,  meeting  new 
people  and  a continuing  romance 
with  the  "macho”  mystique. 

On  the  negative  side  of  reenlist- 
ment, soldiers  claimed  that  Army 
work  standards  were  low  and  equip- 
ment poor,  mess  halls  and  barracks 
were  of  indifferent  quality  and  that 
the  military  was  held  in  low  esteem  in 
the  eyes  of  the  civilian  community. 

The  troops  said  further  that  the 
Army  discriminated  among  lower  en- 
listed soldiers,  senior  NCOs  and 
officers  — particularly  in  regards  to 
housing,  training,  allowances,  the 
overweight  program  and  separation 
policies. 

Finally,  the  whole  structure  of  the 
military  was  criticized:  frequent 
moves:  the  breadth  of  involvement  by 
the  Army  in  a soldier’s  personal  life; 
lack  of  privacy;  and  reluctance  of 
commanders  to  show  troops  the  “big 
picture”  — why  they  do  what  they  do. 

Command  reenlistment  officials 
and  the  general  agree  that  probably 
the  most  important  thing  the  seminars 
did  was  involve  the  chain  of  command 
in  talking  about  the  problem. 

“What  we’re  looking  at,”  says 
Master  Sergeant  Dan  Bowman,  com- 
mand reenlistment  NCO,  “is  an  effort 
where  the  172nd  Infantry  brigade  — 
our  people,  not  somebody  from 
FORSCOM  or  DA  — is  getting  in- 
volved in  finding  the  problems  we  can 
eliminate  in  order  to  have  a decent 
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reenlistment  program.” 

Some  units,  despite  Brigade-wide 
statistics,  already  have  a decent  pro- 
gram. The  4th  Battalion,  23rd  In- 
fantry, for  example,  consistently 
meets  more  than  200  per  cent  of  its 
monthly  first-term  reenlistment  goal. 
The  172nd  Support  Battalion,  as  of 
the  end  of  June,  had  exceeded  its  goal 
by  almost  70  percent. 

The  Army  for  the  first-termer  isn’t 
very  big.  It  consists  of  himself,  the 
other  guys  in  his  squad  or  section,  and 
their  immediate  supervisor.  Whether 
or  not  that  soldier  will  reenlist  when 
the  time  comes  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  attitude  he  develops 
while  a part  of  this  “small  Army.” 
“Reenlistment  is  a commander’s 
program,”  says  Major  Eric  Van  Brero, 
command  reenlistment  officer.  “A 
good  or  bad  reenlistment  rate  points 
directly  to  how  involved  that  unit 
chain  of  command  is  in  selling  sol- 
diers on  the  Army.” 

Jenes  echoes  his  reenlistment 
officer:  “If  a unit  reenlistment  picture 
is  bad,  I’m  not  going  to  pick  up  a 
baseball  bat  and  hit  the  reenlistment 
officer  on  the  head.  I’m  going  to  go  to 
that  unit  commander  and  find  out 
what  he’s  doing  wrong  . . . whether  or 
not  he’s  showing  an  interest  in  his 
soldiers.” 

Why,  then,  is  reenlistment  a pro- 
blem? A time-beaten  phrase  says, 
“This  is  a volunteer  Army  . . . we  all 
came  in  because  we  wanted  to.” 
Whatever  their  motivation,  people 
want  to  serve. 

The  problem  arises  when  the  new 
soldier’s  expectations  of  what  the 
Army  will  be  like  for  him  or  her  are 
not  met.  First  impressions  are  critical. 

“Many  times,”  Jenes  pointed  out, 
“that  first  impression  is  so  lasting 
that,  no  matter  what  happens  later  on, 
the  first  impression  is  the  one  the 
soldier  remembers.” 

What  happens  during  those  first 
couple  of  years  in  the  Army  to  sour 
the  first- termer’s  motivation?  The  re- 


enlistment seminars  indicate  a lot  of 
things. 

“If  I were  to  start  over  again,”  says  a 
master  sergeant  with  more  than  20 
years  under  his  belt,  “ one  of  the  things 
that  would  make  me  think  twice  is  the 
Army’s  promotion  system.  It  may  not 
be  hard  for  the  first-termer  to  make  E4 
in  the  first  3 years,  but,  under  the 
present  system,  he’s  gonna  play  hell 
making  E5  or  E6. 

“You  actually  penalize  achievers 
just  because  they  don’t  have  enough 
time  in  service  or  grade.  I know  a lot 
of  first-termers  — and  second  termers 
and  third-termers  — who  say,  ‘to  hell 
with  this  ...  I can  get  out  and  move  up 
real  fast  with  a company  that’s  not 
encumbered  with  a promotion  system 
based  on  time- in- service  or  time-in- 
grade.’” 

Complaints  about  the  Skill  Quali- 
fication Test  (SQT)  reflect  a lot  of  the 
same  feeling  the  soldier  had  about  the 
old  MOS  test:  frustration  with  a sys- 
tem that  expects  him  to  be  proficient 
in  areas  in  which  he  does  not  work. 

From  a buck  sergeant:  “Reading  a 
guide  doesn’t  give  you  the  practical 
experience  you  need  to  stay  profi- 
cient.” 

Another  problem  the  seminars  sur- 
faced is  lack  of  equipment.  The  com- 
manding general  said  that  if  the 
Brigade  is  authorized  a piece  of 
equipment  but  doesn’t  have  it,  it’s  on 
requisition.  But  until  that  equipment 
comes  in,  the  soldier  who  must  be 
proficient  on  it  still  feels  left  in  the 
dark. 

Having  the  equipment  to  do  a job  is 
one  thing,”  having  the  know-how  to 
use  it  is  another  thing  altogether,  and 
another  problem  discussed  in  the  re- 
enlistment seminars.  A warrant 
officer  uses  the  following  example  to 
make  his  point  about  Army  training: 

“The  machinist  course  my  people 
attend  in  Advanced  Individual  Train- 
ing (AIT)  is  a tri-service  school.  The 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  send 
their  people  there  for  4 to  6 months. 


They’re  getting  training  in  all  the 
machines  and  tools  of  the  trade.  But, 
soldiers  are  only  going  through  a 6- 
week  course,  learning  only  about  an 
engine  lathe  and  how  to  take  up 
broken  bolts.  All  the  other  equipment 
is  there,  but  the  Army  only  has  a 1- 
hour  block  of  instruction  on  it.” 

A female  specialist  four  tells  of  her 
training  to  be  a personnel  clerk.  She 
said  she  completed  an  8-week  AIT 
course  in  3 days. 

“They  took  the  people  with  the 
highest  General  Technical  (GT) 
score,”  she  says,  “and  said,  ‘O. K.,  we 
want  you  in  personnel.'  They  gave  us 
a book,  we  read  a section,  then  we 
were  tested. 

“Not  once,”  she  insists,  “did  they 
show  us  any  of  the  regulations  they 
were  quoting.  When  I got  to  Alaska, 
my  supervisor  said,  ‘We’re  gonna  put 
you  in  the  levy  section.’  I said,  ‘O.K. . . 
what’s  that?’ 

“I  have  had  to  learn  step  by  step 
everything  I do.” 

Notable  is  the  fact  that  these 
frustrations  are  not  those  of  soldiers 
disgruntled  with  the  Army:  They 
want  to  be  professional,  but  see  “the 
system”  shooting  itself  in  the  foot  at 
every  turn. 

The  reenlistment  picture,  then,  is 
badly  out  of  focus.  It  has  hardly  any 
color;  rather  it  is  blemished  with  the 
blacks  and  greys  of  job  dissatisfac- 
tion, loss  of  on-duty  educational 
benefits,  negative  peer  pressure,  un- 
desirable living  environment  and  lack 
of  communication. 

OE  officer  Helton  believes  that  be- 
cause the  seminars  were  “managed 
from  the  top  (the  CG),  “changes  will 
actually  come  about  to  put  the  picture 
back  in  focus. 

It’s  a sentiment  repeated  by  the 
Brigade’s  Command  Sergeant  Major 
Jeffie  Greene.  “Every  leader  who  sees 
this  list  (seminar  results)  is  going  to 
have  to  let  his  conscience  work  on 
him.  He’s  going  to  have  to  admit 
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‘that’s  what  my  soldiers  are  saying.’ 
and  ‘that’s  my  fault.’” 

Although  Greene  dislikes  the 
“laundry  list”  aspect  of  seminars 
(‘‘Some  of  the  reasons  seem  like  cop- 
outs.  Units  were  just  trying  to  see  how 
many  they  could  come  up  with”),  he 
also  finds  many  of  the  results  to  be 
valid  ones. 

“Most  of  our  soldiers  joined  the 
Army  expecting  challenge,  adventure 
and  discipline,”  he  says.  “When  they 
don’t  get  them,  they’re  disappointed.” 

“I  don’t  think  soldiers  mind  being 
corrected,  if  it  (the  act  of  correction)  is 
done  in  the  right  way,”  Greene  con- 
tinues, adding  that  constructive  criti- 
cism can  build  pride  and  responsi- 
bility, and  can  increase  esprit  de 
corps.  “If  a soldier  is  made  aware  of 
what  he  is  doing  wrong,  he  becomes 
more  conscious  of  it  and  will  correct  it 
himself.” 

The  general  is  big  on  that,  too  — 
communication. 

“We  owe  it  to  the  soldiers,”  he  says, 
“to  tell  them  why  they  have  to  do 
something.  Sometimes,  obviously, 
there’s  no  time,  but  that  doesn’t 
happen  very  often.  The  soldier  has  a 
right  to  know  why  he’s  doing  what 
he’s  doing.” 

Poor  communication  has  convinced 
soldiers,  particularly  first-termers, 
that  no  one  really  cares. 

“And  many  don’t,”  says  re-up 
officer  Van  Brero.  “How  often  do 
supervisors  talk  with  and  listen  to 
their  troops?  If  they  don’t  do  it  often 
enough,  then  they  aren’t  showing  the 
soldier  that  someone  is  really  in- 
terested. Many  NCOs  and  officers 
have  lost  their  sense  of ‘caring  for  the 
soldiers.’” 

“It  takes  the  support  of  the  entire 
chain  of  command,”  Jenes  says,  “to 
take  care  of  their  soldiers  — creating 
an  atmosphere  where  the  individual 
believes  the  Army  is  OK  and  begins  to 
consider  it  a viable  career  option. 
More  emphasis  on  care  of  the  in- 
dividual soldier  rather  than  on  ‘re- 


enlistment’ per  se  is  critical . . . once 
you  have  that  kind  of  concerned 
leadership,  reenlistment  will  follow.” 
Greene  says  that  a perception  exists 
among  younger  soldiers  that  “a  20- 
year  Army  career  is  worth  nothing,”  a 
perception  bolstered  by  junior  NCOs 
and  officers  who  concentrate  more  on 
their  own  careers  than  on  the  welfare 
of  their  soldiers. 

“Every  NCO  should  sit  down  with 
these  answers  (seminar  results)  and 
think,  ‘What  was  the  Army  like  when 
I was  a private?’  — remember  the 
loneliness  and  confusion  he  faced  in 
the  beginning.  It’s  not  enough  to  say, 
‘No  one  helped  me  out,’  or  ‘That’s  the 
way  I got  treated.’ 

“There  are  too  many  NCOs  and 
officers  bad-mouthing  the  Army,” 
Greene  contends.  “If  a guy  doesn’t 
like  the  Army,  he  owes  it  to  his 
country  to  get  out  and  keep  quiet.  I 
don’t  think  anyone  has  the  right  to  tell 
anyone  else,  ‘This  is  what  the  Army 
will  do  to  you.’  If  a guy  is  down 
(lonely,  confused),  don’t  kick  him.” 
Two  of  Ft.  Richardson’s  top  re- 
enlistment NCOs  feel  the  seminars 
were  valuable  as  — if  nothing  else  — 
sounding  boards  for  the  troops. 

Sergeant  Paul  Fidler,  re-up  NCO 
for  Spt.  Bn.,  calls  the  seminars  a 
“good  chance  to  blow  off  steam  and 
get  some  problems  off  his  (the  sol- 
dier’s) chest.  He  suggests  a monthly 
“bitch  session”  at  the  squad  level. 
“Get  it  out,  get  back  to  work,  and  we’ 11 
work  on  the  problems.” 

Sergeant  Robert  Riley,  4th  Bn., 
23rd  Inf.,  says  commanders  tend  to 
rely  most  heavily  on  the  “outgoing 
man,  the  one  who  stands  out.  But,  the 
quiet  guy  in  the  back  may  have  just  as 
good  an  idea  or  just  as  strong  an 
opinion.  It  (the  seminar)  gave  him  a 
chance  to  speak  up,  too.” 

Riley  feels  the  seminar  results 
should  have  been  broken  down  by 
unit  or  type  of  unit,  however.  “I’m  not 
sure  the  reasons  an  infantryman  gives 
for  not  reenlisting  would  be  the  same 


as  those  of  a support  soldier.” 

Both  NCOs  admit  that  the  reasons 
given  for  staying  in  or  getting  out  were 
to  them,  the  same-old-song. 

“I  hear  all  those  at  least  twice  a 
day,”  remarks  Riley.  “Anyone  who 
was  surprised  isn’t  really  in  tune  with 
the  mainstream  of  the  Army,”  adds 
Fidler. 

Helton  feels  many  of  the  seminar 
responses  prove  Army  leaders  “don’t 
do  a good  job  of  rewarding  soldiers. 
We  expect  them  to  do  a good  job,  and, 
when  they  do,  we  don’t  mention  it.  We 
need  to  change  our  emphasis  from 
looking  at  people  only  when  they 
screw  up  to  when  they  perform  well.” 
Adds  Fidler:  “NCOs  and  officers 
have  got  to  be  made  aware  of  who 
really  makes  them  go.  A pat  on  the 
back  goes  a long  way.” 

But  management  technique  is  often 
easier  said  then  done.  “A  lot  of  super- 
visors can  talk  to  a deuce- and- a- half 
and  make  it  purr  — but  they  don’t 
know  what  to  do  about  the  private 
who’s  having  a problem  with  his 
wife,”  Fidler  points  out. 

Helton  notes  that  we  (the  Army) 
“give  a guy  a promotion  one  day  and 
say,  ‘Now  you’re  a leader,  now  you 
have  to  do  these  things.’  He  may 
answer,  ‘Yes,  sir,’  but  inside  he’s 
asking  himself,  ‘How?’” 

Showing  concern  for  the  soldier 
and  selling  the  Army  to  him,  then,  are 
the  new  marching  orders.  And,  when 
followed  by  each  officer  and  NCO  in 
the  Alaskan  Brigade,  these  orders,  the 
seminar  indicates,  should  turn  the 
command’s  reenlistment  program 
around. 

“Those  who  don’t  energize  those 
responsibilities  within  themselves,” 
says  Jenes,  “aren’t  accepting  respon- 
sibility.” 

The  bottom  line  is  perhaps  bests, 
described  by  this  scene:  an  ETS’ing 
infantryman  was  asked  recently, 
“Why  don’t  you  reenlist?” 

“Because,”  he  said,  “no  one  bothered 
to  ask  me.”  3? 
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WHEN  CAPTAIN  JOANNE  ROGERS  MARVIN  was 

administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  commissioning  her  as 
an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  Judge  Advocate 
General’s  Corps,  her  husband,  Captain  Dale  Marvin, 
Staff  Judge  Advocate  for  Northeast  Region,  did  the 
honors. 

Asked  why  his  wife  decided  to  join  him  as  an  Army 
JAG  officer,  CPT  Marvin  replied,  “It’s  the  only  way  my 
wife  and  I could  practice  law  together  with  compatible 
career  patterns.”  According  to  the  NERRC  attorney,  his 
wife’s  decision  was  her  own.  “ She  convinced  herself,”  he 
explained,  “after  a year  and  a half  of  legal  assistance 
work  at  the  Ft.  Meade,  MD,  Post  Judge  Advocate’s 
office.” 

The  newly  commissioned  JAG  officer  must  first 
undergo  the  rigors  of  officer  basic  course  at  Ft.  Lee,  VA, 
and  will  then  attend  branch  orientation  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville.  Her  husband  reports  that  so 
far  “she  enjoys  it.” 

Mrs.  CPT  Marvin  will  be  assigned  to  the  Ft.  Meade 
Post  SJA  office  after  completing  basic  training.  She  is 
“looking  forward  to  doing  a little  bit  of  everything,” 
(defense/prosecution  trial  work,  administrative  law,  etc.] 
says  her  spouse. 

And  what  do  the  two  little  Marvins  think  of  all  this? 
“They  have  their  own  perspective.  They  find  it  in- 
teresting,” says  their  dad.  His  children  are  also  fond  of 
asking  their  friends,  “Is  your  mother  a lawyer?” 

And  what  about  Mr.  CPT  Marvin?  Ultimately  he  and 
his  wife  hope  to  hang  the  shingle  outside  and  practice  law 
together.  For  now  he  will  be  satisfied  to  get  the  Post 
Engineers  to  replace  the  sign  outside  his  quarters  to  read 
“CPTS  MARVIN.”  (NERRC  Public  Affairs  Office) 

AN  ARMY  RESERVIST  on  active  duty  with  Nash- 
ville’s District  Recruiting  Command  has  earned  the 
Southeast  Region  Recruiting  Command  Soldier  of  the 
Year  award. 

Staff  Sergeant  Cynthia  L.  Shelton,  Administrative 
NCO  in  the  Operations  Section  of  the  DRC,  received  the 
trophy  and  title  based  on  her  military  record,  per- 
formance of  duty  and  her  appearance  before  a selection 
board  of  the  region’s  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  GA. 
Colonel  John  B.  Mallonee,  Jr.,  Region  Commander, 
made  the  presentation. 

Shelton  was  selected  from  among  the  12  DRCs  in  the 
region  and  is  representing  the  region  in  the  United  States 
Army  Recruiting  Command  “Soldier  of  the  Year”  com- 
petition. (SFC  Rick  Hayeland,  Nashville  DRC) 


Special  Forces  DEPer  Steve  Burke  sends  a flying  side- kick 
through  the  “focus  glove”  target  held  by  his  recruiter,  SFC 
Bill  Todaro  of  the  Paradise  Valley  Recruiting  Station. 
(Photo  by  John  N.  Florence,  Phoenix  DRC) 

AS  PARADISE  VALLEY,  AZ,  recruiter  Sergeant  First 
Class  Bill  Todaro  found  out,  when  new  enlistee  Steve 
Burke,  21,  sets  his  mind  to  something,  he  does  it.  Even  if 
it  takes  years  and  means  turning  down  lucrative  job 
offers. 

Over  four  years  ago,  Steve,  a trim,  articulate  self- 
starter, decided  he  wanted  to  join  Special  Forces.  There 
was  a problem,  however.  Steve  had  doubts  about  his 
ability  to  physically  qualify  for  the  elite  unit. 

“ Special  Forces  is  the  best,”  Steve  says  firmly.  “If  I was 
going  to  make  it,  I knew  I had  to  get  into  good  shape. 
That’s  why  I started  studying  karate.” 

Steve  never  lost  sight  of  his  Special  Forces  goal.  After 
four  rugged  years  of  intensive  instruction  in  Chinese, 
Korean  and  Japanese  karate  styles,  including  full-contact 
sparring  and  training  in  exotic  oriental  weaponry,  Steve 
was  promoted  to  first  degree  black  belt  . . . and  then 
promptly  enlisted. 

Along  the  way,  he  turned  a deaf  ear  to  a high-salary 
offer  to  operate  a franchised  karate  school  and  refused 
even  bigger  pay  with  his  father’s  highly  successful 
Phoenix  hair  styling  salons. 

The  new  enlistee  says  he’s  fortunate  to  have  gotten  a 
DEP  guarantee  for  Special  Forces  school  but  Todaro,  his 
recruiter,  sees  it  another  way. 

“Steve  Burke  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in- 
dividuals to  have  come  through  here,”  the  veteran 
recruiter  says.  “His  determination  is  amazing.  Can  you 
imagine  working  for  this  (enlistment)  for  four  years?  The 
Army  is  lucky  to  have  him.”  (John  Florence,  Phoenix 
DRC) 
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GENERAL  ROBERT  M.  SHOEMAKER,  Forces  Com- 
mand commander,  visited  Fort  Campbell  to  talk  with 
troops  and  present  awards  to  the  Fort  Campbell  reenlist- 
ment winners  of  Fiscal  Year  1979. 

Certificates  were  presented  to  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Air  Assault)  and  to  Fort  Campbell  for  winning 
their  respective  categories  in  the  FORSCOM  reenlist- 
ment competition.  The  101st  Division  and  Fort  Campbell 
attained  158.3  and  131.2  percent  of  their  goals,  respect- 
ively, based  on  first  term  reenlistment  for  1979. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Janies  N.  Brown,  Sr.,  reenlist- 
ment supervisor  for  the  post/division  reenlistment 
officer,  was  awarded  a trophy  as  the  Ft.  Campbell  Career 
Counselor  of  the  Year  (101st  Airborne  Division  PAO) 

THE  SENIOR  CLASS  at  Dickson  High  School, 


Dickson,  TN,  got  together  at  a Student  assembly  to 
present  Army  Recruiter  Staff  Sergeant  Kenneth  P. 
Wathen  with  a gift. 

The  attractive  wood  plaque  with  adorning  eagle  and 
engraved  brass  plate  reads,  “In  appreciation,  SGT  Ken  P. 
Wathen,  for  his  contribution  to  the  young  people  of 
Dickson.” 

“I  guess  it’s  just  their  way  of  saying ‘thank  you’”  said  a 
pleased  but  slightly  bewildered  Wathen.  “My  relations 
with  the  school  have  always  been  good.  I try  to  be  myself, 
be  honest,  and  never  present  a false  image.” 

“I  think  they  gave  me  the  plaque  for  being  a friend.  The 
kids  in  the  school  appreciate  having  me  to  talk  with  even 
though  I don’t  really  do  much  of  the  talking.” 

Wathen  has  been  a member  of  the  Nashville  DRC  since 
March  1978.  (Nashville  DRC) 


THE  RECRUITING  VAN  TAKES  TO  THE  ROAD  as 

Ft.  Eustis  helps  recruit  soldiers  for  the  Army  and  the 
Army  Transportation  Corps. 

The  van  is  a tractor- trailer  rig  55  feet  long,  8 feet  wide, 
over  13  feet  tall,  which  weighs  31,320  pounds. 

The  Ft.  Eustis  recruiting  van  is  one  of  the  few  major 
command  vans  of  its  type  left  in  the  Army  according  to 
Master  Sergeant  Kenneth  Aubrey,  chief  of  the  Ft.  Eustis 
Reenlistment  Branch.  It  spends  anywhere  from  9 to  10 
months  out  of  the  year  on  the  road  helping  to  recruit 
soldiers. 

The  van  was  built  in  the  early  ’70s  as  a part  of  the  unit 
of  choice,  station  of  choice  programs.  Although  almost 
every  post  in  the  Army  had  rigs  like  it  back  then,  the 
number  has  dwindled  to  five.  In  addition,  the  Recruiting 
Command  maintains  eight  vans  that  are  traveling  con- 
stantly throughout  the  US. 

The  van’ s primary  mission  is  to  “ support  the  Recruiting 
Command  to  get  soldiers  in  the  Army,”  said  Aubrey. 


“Next,  it’s  to  get  them  to  Ft.  Eustis  and  in  the  Army 
Transportation  Corps.  We’re  looking  for  the  best  soldiers 
we  can  get.” 

The  van  is  handled  by  a 64  “Charlie”  truck  driver  from 
Ft.  Eustis  and  an  exhibit  specialist  from  the  Recruiting 
Command.  The  actual  recruiting  work  is  done  by  local 
recruiters  to  provide  a “local  touch.”  “Our  objective  is 
to  support  them,”  Aubrey  explained. 

The  driver  has  to  maintain  the  van,  look  sharp  and 
know  the  Army  and  Ft.  Eustis  inside  out.  It’s  often  tough 
to  find  a qualified  person  to  volunteer  for  the  job  of 
spending  so  much  time  on  the  road. 

The  DRC  Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion  section  can 
contact  the  Support  Center  to  find  out  the  van’s  schedule 
and  put  in  a request  for  recruiters  wishing  to  obtain  the 
van  for  special  events. 

The  Ft.  Eustis  recruiting  van  and  its  64  “Charlie”  — 
making  good  impressions  everywhere  they  go.  (Nanse 
Grady,  US  Army  Transportation  Center,  Ft.  Eustis,  PAO) 
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Escorting  the  lovely  contestants  in  a beauty  contest  paid  off 
doubly  for  PV2  James  Walts,  a recruiter  aide  assigned  to  the 
Army  Recruiting  Station  in  Liverpool,  NY.  Both  last  year’s 
queen,  Miss  Linda  Depasquale,  right,  and  the  new  queen, 
Carol-Marie  Citra,  rewarded  their  handsome  escort  with 
kisses.  The  Liverpool  RS  has  provided  escorts  for  the 
pageant  each  year  since  its  inception.  (Photo  by  Bob 
Lessels,  Syracuse  DRC) 


A TEAM  OF  ARMY  NEWLYWEDS  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Huntington  Recruiting  Station  of  the  US  Army  Long 
Island  DRC  as  recruiter  aides. 

Specialist  4 Diana  Kirkpatrick,  a native  of  Center- 
port,  and  her  husband,  Private  First  Class  Harold 
Kirkpatrick,  of  Blue  Ridge,  GA,  will  spend  the  next 
month  in  “telling  it  like  it  is,”  to  young  men  and  women 
here,  based  on  their  own  recent  Army  experiences  in 
Advanced  Individual  Training  (AIT). 

Diana  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  July  1978,  two  weeks 
after  her  future  husband  enlisted  in  Georgia.  They  met 
last  march,  at  the  Irwin  Army  Hospital  at  Ft.  Riley,  KS, 


where  they  were  both  stationed. 

Harold  said  that  he  joined  the  Army  because  “ my  folks 
couldn’t  afford  to  send  me  through  college.”  He  is  one  of 
three  brothers.  “So  the  Army  gave  me  the  chance  to  get 
my  degree  and  go  on  to  medical  school”  he  said.  He  hopes 
to  become  an  endocrinologist,  or  a general  surgeon; 
either  in  the  Army,  or  in  the  private  sector. 

Diana  said  that  she  enlisted  for  the  chance  to  travel  and 
to  get  training  and  on-the-job  experience  as  an  operating 
room  technician.  She  plans  to  continue  training  and  off 
duty  schooling  in  the  Army  with  hope  of  later  becoming  a 
registered  nurse  and  “to  help  see  my  husband  through 
medical  school.”  (Bill  Gottlieb,  Long  Island  DRC) 


A RECENT  USAREC  SURVEY  of  recruiter  aides 
disclosed  several  interesting  facts  about  the  people 
assigned  to  this  successful  program. 

All  of  the  recruiter  aides  thought  that  their  tour  was 
benefical  to  them  and  most  felt  that  they  had  contributed 
to  the  Army  recruiting  effort.  The  surveys  showed  that  53 
percent  of  the  tours  resulted  in  one  to  three  enlistments, 
21  percent  more  than  three,  and  10  percent  no  en- 
listments. Fifteen  percent  of  the  surveys  were  indeter- 
minate. One  hundred  percent  of  the  aides  performed 
duties  in  their  hometown  or  the  near  vicinity. 

The  survey  asked  the  aides  to  answer  in  their  own 
words  what  problems  they  encountered  during  their  tour. 
The  answers  were  varied  and  quite  candid.  The  one  thing 
mentioned  as  most  needing  improvement  was  training 
beforehand.  As  one  put  it  . . . 

“Give  more  training  and  tell  what  is  expected  of  the 
individual  as  a recruiter  aide.” 

A sample  of  negative  comments  on  the  survey  in- 
dicated that  the  aides  were  unfamiliar  with  selling  or 
canvassing  aspects  of  the  program  and  also,  that  many 
wished  to  see  results  from  their  efforts. 

Some  recruiter  aides  were  uncomfortable  telephoning 
and  approaching  people  . . . 

“I  didn’t  like  working  by  myself  going  door  to  door,” 
“.  . . when  it  was  time  to  call  prospects,  I became 
speechless,” 

“As  soon  as  people  find  you’re  recruiting,  they  stay 
away.” 

Some  believed  the  length  of  the  tour  was  not  adequate . 
“One  month  is  too  short  because  a person  just  starts 
getting  comeback  for  his  efforts  . . .” 

“.  . . not  enough  time  to  really  work  prospects  out 
fully.” 

There  were  many  positive  comments  as  well.  One 
recruiter  aide  pointed  out  . . . 
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nician  who  works  with  the  electronics  maintenance 
branch  at  Ft.  Ritchie,  MD. 

Emerson  is  a member  of  this  year’s  five-member  US 
Army  Chess  Team.  Later  this  month,  he  will  represent 
the  Army  at  the  US  Amateur  Team  Championship  at 
Somerset,  NJ,  followed  by  exhibitions  and  demonstra- 
tions to  help  the  recruiting  effort  under  the  Total  Army 
Involvement  for  Recruiting  Program. 

“I  played  off  and  on  for  a while,  then  in  1972,  they  had 
the  Fisher-Spassky  world  championship.  Before  that,  I 
had  played  casually  and  after  that,  I got  interested,”  said 
Emerson.  “I  started  going  to  the  Los  Angeles  chess  club 
and  I played  there  for  a while.  I was  managing  the  club 
and,  I guess,  through  osmosis  I just  got  very  interested.” 

He  first  competed  on  the  national  level  in  1973.  “I 
found  out  that  I wasn’t  that  good  a chess  player,”  he 
stated. 

Emerson  joined  the  Army  soon  after  that  and  hasn’t 
stopped  playing  yet.  He  first  made  the  All- Army  team  in 
1975  and  came  in  third  in  the  interservice  competition  in 
1977.  “I  didn’t  get  a chance  to  play  in  1978  because  I was 
out  in  the  field,  but  I came  in  third  in  the  interservice 
again  in  1979,”  explained  the  Support  Company  soldier. 

According  to  Emerson,  who  finds  chess  “intellectually 
stimulating,  ” chess  by  mail  is  very  boring.  “After  a while, 
say  20  moves,  the  game  gets  too  complicated  to  send  by 
mail  and  if  the  other  person  is  losing,  they  quit  sending 
moves,”  he  said. 

Electronics  is  as  challenging  as  chess  he  believes. 
“There’s  a lot  of  memorization  in  the  electronic  field,” 
Emerson  said.  He  is  currently  working  toward  a bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  electrical  engineering.  “Whether  or 
not  I try  for  a masters  depends  on  my  Army  career  and 
where  I go,”  he  concluded.  [Linda  Lee,  Ft.  Ritchie,  MD 
PAO] 


“I  had  fun  meeting  the  different  people;  telling  them 
about  the  Army  and  how  the  Army  can  help  them  in  the 
future;  plus  I got  the  confidence  that  I was  helping 
someone  toward  their  first  serious  step  in  life.”  [Elaine 
Henrion,  HQ  USAREC) 


THE  GO  KART  TRACK  is  an  attraction  for 
Sergeant  First  Class  Leo  Bourne  but  it’s  not  totally 
for  recreation.  The  Columbia  DRC  Reserve  Operations 
Sergeant  races  the  “Eagle  100”  for  himself  and  for  the 
Army.  Bourne,  a former  Army  Reserve  recruiter,  has 
found  a hobby  to  fill  his  time  and  help  the  Army  recruit 
young  men  and  women.  Bourne  was  first  introduced  to 
kart  racing  10  years  ago  by  a friend  whose  family 
competes  in  the  various  classes  of  go  kart  racing. 

He  was  quick  to  realize  that  go  kart  racing  is  an 
untapped  source  of  young  men  and  women  for  the 
Army.  After  each  race,  spectators  gather  around  his 
“Eagle  100”  asking  questions  about  the  benefits  avail- 
able in  today’s  Army. 

Bourne  describes  his  “Eagle  100”  as  a neat  piece  of 
machinery  decorated  with  Army  decals.  His  stock  100 
Cubic  centimeter,  two-cycle,  air-cooled,  belt-driven 
engine  with  its  frame  made  of  alloy  metal  attached  to 
the  axles  as  one  solid  piece  can  be  seen  zooming 
around  the  asphalt  track  at  speeds  of  more  than  100 
miles  per  hour. 

Bourne’s  go  kart  recruiting,  as  he  calls  it,  produces 
leads  at  the  track  that  he  passes  on  to  fellow  recruiters 
in  the  local  area  to  followup.  (SFC  Masseria,  Colum- 
bia DRC) 


A GOOD  GAME  OF  CHESS  is  a challenge  to 
Specialist  5 Michael  E.  Emerson,  an  electronics  tech- 
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Career  counselors  of  “Hell 
on  Wheels the  Dallas 
area  Army  recruiters  have  a 
message  for  you: 

Keep  good  soldiers  in  the 

Army . 


The  re-up  challenge 


by  Dave  Vogels 

2nd  Armored  Division,  Ft.  Hood 

Career  counselors  of  “Hell  on 
Wheels,”  the  Dallas  area  Army  re- 
cruiters have  a message  for  you:  Keep 
good  soldiers  in  the  Army. 

That  plea  came  through  clearly  re- 
cently, when  the  Dallas  District 
Recruiting  Command  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Killeen.  The  recruiters 
spent  a day  at  Ft.  Hood  for  what  they 
call” regreening”  — a refresher  course 
in  what’s  going  on  in  the  active  Army. 

About  150  DRC  representatives 
heard  briefings,  ate  in  dining  facili- 
ties, took  a bus  tour  and  participated 
in  a Fiddlers’  Green  panel  discussion. 
Over  and  over  again,  the  call  for  better 
reenlistment  programs  was  heard. 

“We’re  putting  a higher  number  (of 
recruits)  in  than  last  year,”  said  Mas- 
ter Sergeant  M.  G.  Williams  of  Plano, 
“but  we’re  getting  a lower  percentage 
of  our  quota.  If  we  get  a better  reten- 
tion rate  (from  reenlistment),  our  quo- 
tas will  go  down  and  the  percentages 
will  go  up.” 

Staff  Sergeant  Sanders  of  Green- 
ville put  it  even  more  bluntly:  “We 
feel  the  same  about  career  counselors 
as  they  feel  about  us  — they’re  not 
doing  their  job,”  (It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  2nd  Armored  Divi- 
sion won  the  III  Corps  reenlistment 
award  for  Fiscal  1979  by  making  113.9 
percent  of  its  objective.) 

And  how  can  unit  commanders  back 
up  their  reenlistment  NCOs?  “Take 
care  of  guys  like  you’re  supposed  to,” 
answered  Sergeant  Ricky  Stribling  of 
Arlington.  “Fve  worked  in  an  IG  of- 
fice, and  I’ve  seen  why  people  get  out. 
Many  times  they  haven’t  got  guys 
working  on  the  equipment  they  were 
trained  for.” 


“I  go  to  Ft.  Hood  every  Monday  and 
Wednesday,”  added  Sergeant  First 
Class  Jim  Hall  of  Temple.  “I  talk  to 
a lot  of  people  out  there.  They  (com- 
manders) need  to  come  up  with  more 
real  training  versus  make-work  exer- 
cises.” 

At  the  panel  discussion,  the  recruit- 
ers were  joined  by  four  leaders  from 
the  1st  Cavalry  and  2nd  Armored 
Divisions  — a battalion  commander,  a 
company  commander,  a battalion  ser- 
geant major  and  a company  first  ser- 
geant. These  four  pointed  out  a short- 
age of  NCOs  in  the  E5-E7  ranks,  and 
they  agreed  with  the  recruiters  on 
most  issues. 

“If  no  one  cares  about  the  indivi- 
dual, we’re  not  going  to  keep  him,” 
said  the  battalion  commander.  “If  we 
haven’t  done  our  job,  he’s  not  going  to 
stay  in  no  matter  what  benefits  we 
have.” 

The  leaders  also  had  a few  mes- 
sages for  the  recruiters.  “Tell  it  like  it 
is,”  advised  the  battalion  commander. 
“Don’t  tell  them  they’re  going  to  get 
something  I can’t  provide.” 

“We’re  losing  a lot  of  young  men 
based  on  a perception  of  a loss  of 
some  things  they  feel  they’ve  been 
promised,”  echoed  the  sergeant  major. 
Since  people  tend  to  be  selective  listen- 
ers, he  advised  the  recruiters  to  be 
more  specific.  “You  should  advertise 
the  hard  benefits  that  are  available 
and  then  the  things  that  are  available 
now  but  are  not  in  the  contract.” 

Another  common  request  for  re- 
cruiters was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
prior  service  NCO’s  experience.  But 
the  recruiters  pointed  out  some  prob- 
lems in  that  area. 

Many  soldiers,  they  said,  are  leav- 
ing the  Army  without  being  properly 
informed  about  their  re-entry  options. 


Ft.  Hood  has  the  largest  discharge 
activity  in  the  Army  (about  800  per 
month),  according  to  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel B.  G.  Lewis,  DRC  commander. 
“It’s  difficult  to  keep  all  those  folks 
up-to-date  about  reenlistment  with 
only  three  in-service  recruiters  on 
post.  The  DRC  is  trying  however,  to 
make  its  recruiters  more  accessible  at 
the  discharge  point.” 

At  any  rate,  recruiting  is  not  an  easy 
business.  Staff  Sergeant  John  Court- 
ney of  Waco  allowed  that  60-hour 
work  weeks  are  common.  Said  Hall, 
“Recruiting  is  periodic  success  with 
many  failures.” 

“People  aren’t  scoring  as  high  on 
achievement  tests  these  days,”  he  ad- 
ded. “Some  high  school  graduates 
can’t  pass  the  Army  entrance  tests.” 

Courtney  estimated  that  only  one 
out  of  20  potential  recruits  actually 
enters  the  Army;  the  remainder  either 
flunk  the  physical  or  don't  meet  en- 
trance requirements. 

Even  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan has  not  produced  a notice- 
able increase  in  recruits,  though  the 
phones  have  been  ringing  with  ques- 
tions about  draft  registration  (which 
isn’t  handled  by  recruiters).  “They 
walk  into  the  station  and  say  “I’m 
ready  to  register,”  reported  Sergeant 
Reva  Irvin  of  Waco.  “And  several 
women  have  called  saying,  “I’m  preg- 
nant — do  I have  to  go?” 

The  quality  of  recruits  that  do  make 
it  to  Army  units  was  never  in  ques- 
tion to  the  panel  discussion.  “Almost 
without  exception,”  the  battalion  com- 
mander remarked,  “every  man  com- 
ing into  my  unit  is  capable  and  train- 
able.” 

The  problem,  for  career  counselors 
and  recruiters  alike,  is  hanging  on  to 
that  soldier  as  an  NCO.  5? 
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Reenlistment  Survey. 


Ifs  . . . ands  . . . buts 

Public  Affairs  Office 
Ft.  Richardson,  AK 

In  a recent“man-on-the-street”  survey  at  Ft.  Richardson,  AK,  Pioneer  (the  post  newspaper)  reporter  Jesse  Hicks 
asked  soldiers  to  give  their  opinion  on  what  influences  a soldier  to  reenlist  or  get  out  of  the  Army.  Here’s  what  they 
had  to  say: 


“Soldiers  don’t  reenlist  because  of  poor  leadership,” 
noted  Specialist  4 Glenn  Murray,  56th  Military  Police 
Company,  “For  ten  months  I was  up  here  without  records 
so  for  ten  months  I pushed  a mop.  My  supervisors  didn’t 
try  to  help  me.  Today  I’m  a patrolman.  It’s  my  second  job 
and  I have  been  nothing  more  than  an  errand  boy  and  taxi 
driver.  I know  I won’t  reenlist  for  this.” 

Private  First  Class  Craig  A.  Young,  Company  B,  4th 
Battalion,  23rd  Infantry,  said  “I  think  soldiers  don’t 
reenlist  because  the  Army  is  unorganized.  In  my  unit,  the 
training  scheduled  isn’t  adhered  to,  so  the  troops  don’ t get 
enough  training  in  their  job.  We  don’t  get  enough  time  to 
prepare  for  our  exercises  and  we  are  forced  to  train  with 
equipment  that  doesn’t  work.” 

“I  like  to  feel  competent  around  the  people  I work 
with,”  said  Private  First  Class  Angelo  A.  Talley,  Young’s 
buddy.  “But  in  our  unit  the  supervisors  make  me  feel 
incompetent.  They  always  think  I am  trying  to  get  over 
on  them.  I can’t  be  sick  or  have  something  important  to  do 
without  them  coming  down  hard  on  me.  I think  the 
average  soldier  doesn’t  reenlist  because  the  supervisors 
don’t  have  enough  respect  and  confidence  in  them.” 

Specialist  5 Robert  C.  Finney,  dental  hygenist,  believes 
soldiers  get  out  because  of  the  Army’s  low  social  life. 
“When  you’re  off  duty  there  just  aren’t  many  things  to  do 
on  post.  This  is  especially  true  for  a soldier  with  a family. 
There  are  very  few  activities  a family  can  enjoy  together 
on  post.” 

“I  believe  an  administrative  staff  of  some  sort,  working 
in  the  interest  of  a soldier's  social  life,  would  influence  a 
lot  of  soldiers  to  reenlist,”  he  concluded. 

“Depending  on  the  military  occupational  specialty 
(MOS],  I’m  sure  a bonus  would  influence  a lot  of  soldiers 
to  reup,”  said  Specialist  4 Clara  L.  Scott,  Adjutant 
General  operations  clerk.  “But,  what  I think  influences  a 
person  to  get  out  are  the  Army’s  disciplinary  actions.  On 
the  outside,  if  you  are  two  minutes  late,  you  only  lose  two 
minutes  of  pay.  In  the  Army  you  can  lose  very  much 
more.” 

“A  bigger  reason  soldiers  don’t  reenlist,”  added  Scott, 
“is  that  there  is  no  freedom  of  choice  in  the  Army.  You 
can’t  choose  the  type  of  lifestyle  you  wish  to  live.” 


Staff  Sergeant  Tommy  L.  Dinkins,  Headquarters  Com- 
pany, Ft.  Richardson  orderly  room  NCO,  said  “It’s  the 
benefits  — primarily  medical  — that  influence  a soldier 
to  reenlist.  Maybe  the  on-duty  education,  tuition  assist- 
ance, guaranteed  pay,  early  retirement  and  travel  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  it,  but  the  medical  benefits  influence  him 
the  most.  What  makes  a person  get  out,”  he  continued,  “is 
slow  advancement  in  rank  due  to  high  cut-off  scores.” 

“The  reason  soldiers  don’t  reenlist  is  the  reenlistment 
officer  doesn’t  get  off  his  duff  and  pursuade  them  to,” 
said  Specialist  5 Raffaele  Cafaena,  Headquarters,  Ser- 
vice Battery,  1st  Battalion,  37th  Field  Artillery. 

Specialist  4 Ralph  Reyes,  the  Artillery  Battalion’s  legal 
clerk,  believes  supervisors  influence  soldiers  to  reup  or 
get  out  of  the  Army.  “If  supervisors  would  give  their 
subordinates  a feeling  of  accomplishment  by  justly  re- 
warding them  for  their  job  preformance  with  good 
Enlisted  Evaluation  Reports  (EER’s),  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion, or  recommendations  for  promotion,  more  soldiers 
would  re-up.  However,  if  supervisors  do  not  recognize 
their  subordinate’s  work,  then  they  will  probably  get  out. 

“What  influences  a soldier  to  reenlist  or  get  out  is  peer 
pressure,”  said  Sergeant  Douglas  N.  Alleman,  Company 
B,  1st  Battalion,  60th  Infantry.  “You  know  a lot  of 
soldiers  are  ashamed  to  reenlist  because  they  are  afraid  of 
what  their  friends  will  say.  When  a soldier  in  this  unit 
reenlists,  he  sneaks  to  do  it.” 

Aside  from  the  embarrassment  of  reenlistment,  there 
is  no  incentive  to  re-upping  in  the  11-B  (infantry)  series. 
It’ s hard  to  get  time  off  to  further  your  education,  and  it’ s 
hard  to  get  part  time  employment.” 

Specialist  4 Keith  S.  Mendes  also  feels  it  is  the  chain  of 
command  that  influences  soldiers  to  re-up  or  get  out. 
“They  don’t  stand  behind  their  troops.  When  you  need 
their  help  and  understanding  they  burn  you  (give  some 
kind  of  punishment).  It’s  the  lack  of  concern  they  show 
their  troops  that  make  the  soldiers  want  to  get  out.” 

“The  individual’s  job  and  unit  play  an  important  part  in 
whether  a soldier  reenlists  or  gets  out,”  said  Magda  B. 
Gonzalez,  33rd  Signal  Battalion.  “If  a soldier  is  happy 
with  his  job  and  his  company,  that  soldier  will  probably 
reenlist,  but  if  he  is  unhappy,  nothing  can  make  him  re- 
up.” JF 
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USA  R EC'S  Re- up 

| Program 

by  SSG  Neil  Spaulding 
USAREC  Reenlistment  NCO 

In  order  to  achieve  our  recruiting 
goal  we  must  keep  the  recruiter  force 
up  to  strength.  Reenlistment  is  the 
most  important  key  to  accomplishing 
this.  The  USAREC  reenlistment  pro- 
gram revolves  around  command  in- 
volvement, reenlistment  incentives 
and  accomplishing  the  reeenlistment 
objectives  assigned  to  this  command. 

USAREC  hosted  the  second  annual 
reenlistment  conference  in  November 
1979,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
ideas  to  improve  the  reenlistment  re- 
sults of  USAREC  over  FY  79.  Out  of 
the  conference  came  the  first  reen- 
listment option  for  recruiters  E-6  and 
below  who  have  completed  their 
stabilization  and  wish  to  reenlist  out 
of  the  command. 

This  option  is  the  Table  4-3  over- 
seas reenlistment  option.  A recruiter 
can  now  reenlist  for  a vacancy  over- 
seas in  his  secondary  MOS.  Prior  to 
reenlisting,  his  secondary  MOS  will 
become  his  primary.  The  option  was 
established  to  show  the  recruiter  that 


when  becoming  a OOE  not  all  the 
doors  are  shut  to  continuing  his  Army 
career. 

Whether  or  not  a recruiter  elects  to 
stay  in  the  Army  is  the  main  concern 
of  the  USAREC  Reenlistment  Pro- 
gram. Also  of  great  importance  is 
keeping  our  recruiters  in  the  com- 
mand upon  reenlisting.  An  option 
unique  to  recruiter  personnel  E-6  and 
below  is  the  DRC  of  Choice  Option. 
An  individual  who  wants  to  stay  as  a 
recruiter  and  meets  the  requirements 
of  his  option  can  have  a choice  of  any 
District  Recruiting  Command. 

The  USAREC  reenlistment  pro- 
gram also  serves  1,190  reservists  on 
special  active  duty  for  training.  Their 
reenlistments/extensions  are  governed 
by  AR  140-111.  The  region  reenlist- 
ment NCO  is  required  to  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  contents  of 
this  regulation.  The  strength  of  re- 
servists in  active  duty  will  continue  to 
increase  in  other  areas  of  the  Army  as 
well.  When  a USAR  soldier’s  time  for 
reenlistment  comes  up,  he  reenlists  to 
continue  his  duty  with  the  USAR  and 
not  to  continue  his  tour  fo  duty  with 
the  regular  Army.  The  latter  is  a 
separate  action. 

The  two  new  options  — reenlisting 
for  overseas  and  DRC  of  Choice 
Option  — are  catching  on.  Since 
January  five  recruiters  have  reenlisted 
to  go  overseas;  10-15  requests  per 
month  for  the  DRC  option  has  been 
the  average.  USAREC  has  exceeded 
its  objectives  two  months  in  a row.!§? 
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Topics 

Total  Army  Involvement  in  Recruiting  (TAIR)  is  doing  some  exciting  things  these  days  to  help  boost  Army  recruiting.  Listed  below  are  some 
randomly  selected  events  which  indicate  what  is  taking  place  across  the  country.  Some  have  already  taken  place.  The  rest  are  planned  for  the  summer 
months.  All  in  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  Recruiting  Command,  in  cooperation  with  the  Major  Army  Commands,  divisions,  installations  and  Corps  of 
Engineers  Districts,  is  making  things  happen! 

NERRC 

MANCHESTER,  NH  - Army  Wrestling  Team  Demonstration  1 March,  supported 

by  Sports  Division,  Ft.  Devens,  MA UNIONVILLE,  CT  - Stage  Band  Concert  for 

high  school  presentation  19  March,  supported  by  USMA  band,  West  Point 

BOSTON  HARBOR,  MA  - Landing  Craft  Unit  Display,  30  May,  supported  by  USA 
Transportation  Center,  Ft.  Eustis,  VA. .. .SYRACUSE  DRC  - Ogdensburg  Seaway 
Festival  26-27  July,  Army  Band  and  Herald  Trumpets,  supported  by  the  Military 
District  of  Washington. .. .SPRINGFIELD,  CT  - US  Army  Drill  Team  at  the  Eastern 
States  Expo  15-18  September,  supported  by  the  Old  Guard,  Military  District  of 
Washington. . . . 

SERRC 

LARGO,  FL  - Medical  Display  and  Nurse  at  County  Fair  13-22  March, 

support  provided  by  349th  CSH  (USAR) SANFORD,  FL  - AH1  Cobra  UHIH  with 

Rappelling  Team  and  Band  Combo  at  Crystal  Florida  Air  Show  22-23  March, 
support  provided  by  24th  Inf  Di v. ...  GAINESVILLE , GA  - Ft.  Gordon  Army  Band 
appearing  at  the  Dogwood  Festival  26  April CHARLOTTE,  NC  - Semi -pro  base- 

ball game  at  Jim  Crocker  Memorial  Park  14  June,  82 d Airborne  providing  pre- 
game show  and  color  guard JACKSONVILLE,  FL  - 24th  Inf  Di v Color  Guard  and 

Band  Combo  appearing  at  Beach  Festival  and  parade  13  April,  support  provided 
by  Ft.  Stewart,  GA 

MWRRC 

....CINCINNATI  DRC  - 101st  Abn  Div  Color  Guard  at  the  opening  game  of 
the  Cincinnati  Reds  8-9  April,  support  provided  by  Ft.  Campbell,  KY.... 

LANSING/DETROIT  DRC  - Combo  from  101st  Abn  Div  Band  appearing  for  high  school 
presentations  8-18  April,  Ft.  Campbell  providing  support. ...  OMAHA  DRC  - Ft. 

Carson,  CO,  providing  a combo  from  the  4th  Inf  Div  Band  for  high  school 
presentations  13-22  Apri 1 ....  CHICAGO  DRC  - Linguist  Clinic  provided  for 
high  school  presentations  from  the  1st  Inf  Div,  Ft.  Riley,  KS,  8-12  April.... 

DES  MOINES  DRC  - High  School  presentations  13-16  April  featuring  a combo  from 
the  399th  Army  Band,  support  provided  by  Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  MO.... 

SWRRC 

....DALLAS  DRC  - Horse  Platoon  at  Marlin  Texas  Centennial  19  April,  support 
provided  by  Ft.  Hood,  TX. ...  HOUSTON  DRC  - Fifth  US  Army  Band  at  high  school 
band  concert  tour  in  Houston  4-5  May,  support  provided  by  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  TX 
....ALBUQUERQUE  DRC  - Air  Defense  Indoor  Exhibit  at  Armed  Forces  Display,  Coro- 
nado Center,  Albuquerque  16-17  May,  support  provided  by  Ft.  Bliss,  TX.... DENVER 
DRC  - Ft.  Carson  Band  and  5 Member  Mounted  Color  Guard  at  Frontier  Days, 

Cheyenne,  WY,  18-21  July*  support  provided  by  Ft.  Carson,  CO. ...  OKLAHOMA  CITY 
DRC  - 105  MM  Howitzer,  Ml  13,  Pershing  Missile  and  0H58  Helicopter  at  Oklahoma 
State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City  19-28  September,  support  provided  by  Ft.  Sill,  OK.... 

WRRC 

....PORTLAND  DRC  - Infantry  Squad  for  Armed  Forces  Awareness  Week  24  March, 

supported  by  Ft.  Lewis,  WA HONOLULU  DRC  - 25th  Division  Sport  Parachute  Team 

at  Samoan  Flag  Day  17  April,  supported  by  Schofield  Barracks,  HI ....  PORTLAND  DRC  - 
Culinary  Arts  Team  demonstration  at  high  school  24  March,  sunported  by  Ft.  Lewis, 

WA SEATTLE  DRC  - Air  Defense  and  Anti-Tank  Demo  Teams  at  Wanatchoa  Apple 

Blossom  Festival  27  April,  supported  by  Ft.  Lewis,  WA. ...  SEATTLE  DRC  - Helicopter 
fly-in  and  static  display  for  Tri-Cities  Water  Follies  27  July,  support  provided 
by  Ft.  Lewis,  WA 
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Your 

local 

editor 

can 

help 


by  Gardner  A.  Dean 
Boston  DRC 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  maintain 
good  community  relations  is  to  de- 
velop and  improve  your  local  press  or 
media  relations.  Remember,  an  editor 
is  a powerful  center  of  influence. 

A recruiter  can  reach  a multitude  of 
prospects  and  CIs  with  Army  news 
through  establishment  of  the  best 
possible  rapport  with  local  news- 
paper, radio  and  TV  editors.  This 
should  also  include  high  school  and 
college  news  staffs,  as  well  as  the 
regular  dailies  and  weeklies. 

Every  recruiting  station  supposedly 
has,  or  should  have  a copy  of  RPI  950 
— “Publicizing  Army  Recruiting  in 
the  Community.”  When  was  the  last 
time  that  you  reviewed  the  excellent 
suggestions  in  this  publication?  There 
is  a multiplicity  of  guidance  in 
Chapter  3 — Media  Relations,  be- 
ginning on  page  5 of  the  book. 

Sometimes,  with  personnel  turn- 
over, station  address  changes,  and  the 
general  pressure  of  recruiting,  it  is 
easy  to  neglect  or  postpone  the  main- 
tenance of  contact  with  the  local 
press.  You  could  be  missing  a good 
bet! 

The  media  depend  on  a constant 
input  of  news  and  advertising  to  sur- 
vive. A recruiter  can  be  an  important 
and  wanted  part  of  this  news  input: 
Talk  to  your  editors  about  this! 

If  your  local  papers  are  already 
publishing  stories  about  military  mat- 
ters and  personnel  and  their  promo- 
tions and  transfers  and  schools 
attended,  etc.,  and  you  don’t  give  the 
editors  news  releases  on  the  enlist- 
ments you  make  or  the  special  events 
that  you  have,  then  you  need  to  re- 
view the  situation.  Is  it  because  you 
don’t  provide  the  news  input?  If  the 
newspaper  does  not  have  one,  maybe 
you  can  get  the  editor  to  start  con- 
sidering a “military  column.” 

News  releases  can  be  a one  or  two 
paragraph  item  about  the  enlistment 
of  a single  person.  Or  they  could  be  a 
four  or  more  page  double-spaced 
typed  feature  with  photographs  about 
a special  event  such  as  the  opening  of 
a new  recruiting  station  or  your  en- 


listment of  a group  of  young  people 
from  the  local  high  school. 

Newspapers  receive  releases  from 
DOD,  DA,  the  Army  Hometown 
News  Center,  USAREC,  your  DRC 
A&SP  section,  or  from  recruiters. 
Probably  the  best  treatment  of  a story 
comes  when  an  editor’s  interest  is 
aroused  by  a story  potential,  and  he 
assigns  a reporter  and  perhaps  even  a 
photographer  to  cover  the  event  from 
a local  angle.  This  is  what  can  make 
the  biggest  stories.  A good  reporter  or 
feature  writer  can  develop  that  one  or 
two  paragraph  item  into  a space-con- 
suming article  about  your  recruiting 
activities. 

In  Boston  DRC  recently,  a short 
news  release  concerning  the  opening 
of  a new  recruiting  station  in  Athol, 
MA,  resulted  in  the  editor  assigning  a 
feature  writer  to  tell  about  Army  re- 
cruiting in  general  in  the  area.  It 
ended  up  as  a two  full- column  article 
giving  the  station  commander,  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Dean  Mahan,  wide 
exposure  in  a new  area  he  was  pene- 
trating. The  zone  heretofore  had  been 
some  distance  from  a recruiting  sta- 
tion. 

This  is  one  good  example  of  alert- 
ing the  editor  in  advance,  and  pre- 
ferably through  a personal  visit. 

As  for  getting  your  story  printed, 
there  can  be  no  guarantees.  “Keep 
your  cool,”  and  don’t  be  mad  if  the 
editor  does  not  have  space  in  the  next 
issue.  Maybe  he  can  use  your  story 
later.  Just  keep  trying  to  come  up  with 
a story  that  will  be  used.  Ask  your 
editor  what  he  would  like. 

Daily  newspapers  in  particular, 
and  those  covering  a large  metropoli- 
tan area,  do  not  always  have  a large 
"news  hole.”  This  is  a trade  term  for 
the  average  allowed  space  for  news 
content  as  opposed  to  advertising.  To 
survive  financially,  an  accepted  ratio 
is  approximately  60  percent  adver- 
tising to  40  percent  news.  This  can 
severly  limit  an  editor  who  may  be 
literally  swamped  with  good  stories. 
Guess  what  happens  to  this  news 
space  proportion  when  there  is  a big 
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fire  or  a major  local  scandal,  or  an 
advertiser  wants  to  place  a large  last- 
minute  ad?  Only  the  news  of  major 
importance  runs  then,  and  lower 
priority  news  loses  out.  Publishers 
just  cannot  add  another  news  page, 
what  with  current  costs  for  newsprint 
and  labor.  And  there  are  the  ever 
present  deadlines  to  meet. 

A review  of  daily  newspaper“news 
holes”  and  news  content  versus  that  of 
the  weekly  media  usually  reveals  that 
local  news  predominates  in  a weekly 
paper.  You,  being  the  local  Army 
representative,  could  have  a better 
chance  of  getting  your  share  of  the 
limited  available  space. 

What  are  the  chances  of  your  story 
getting  read,  and  by  how  many 
people?  The  readership  of  a single 
copy  of  a daily  newspaper  averages 
two  persons,  while  up  to  four  or  five 
persons  will  read  a weekly.  Further,  a 
daily  is  usually  discarded  the  next 
day,  while  a weekly  can  lie  around  the 
house  until  the  next  issue.  This  is  due 
to  the  usually  strictly  local  news  con- 
tent, which  can  be  read  and  even  often 
reread,  particularly  when  it  has 
stories  about  one’s  neighbors  or 
friends  and  what  they  have  done. 

And  that  calls  for  an  explanation  of 
“what  is  readership?”  First,  a person 
looks  for  (but  generally  will  not  find) 
his  own  name  mentioned  favorably 
(or,  God  forbid,  unfavorably!)  in  an 
article.  Second,  and  most  likely,  is  the 
name  of  a person  or  a thing  that  the 
reader  knows  about,  or  has  heard 
about,  and  what  has  happened.  Third, 
and  probably  last,  one  reads  to  learn 
about  somebody  or  something  that  the 
reader  knows  nothing  about. 

Now,  assuming  that  you  have  al- 
ready established  rapport  with  your 
local  editor(s)  and  you  have  reviewed 
(if  necessary  for  a refresher),  RPI 950, 
Chapter  3,  Media  Relations,  you  have 
what  you  think  is  a worthwhile  news 
story,  perhaps  about  some  DEPs,  or  a 
couple  of  high  school  youths,  long- 
time friends,  who  are  enlisting  to- 
gether for  the  same  MOS,  training  and 
unit  of  choice.  If  they  happen  to  be 
well-known  in  school,  such  as  being 


class  officers  or  co-captains  of  an 
athletic  team,  all  the  better!  All  the 
facts  of  interest  should  be  included  in 
your  release. 

You  have  typed  the  story  double- 
spaced, and  are  going  to  hand  carry  it 
to  the  editor  to  perhaps  set  up  an  in- 
terview by  a reporter  with  your  appli- 
cants. Believe  it  or  not,  your  delivery 
timing,  without  an  appointment,  can 
have  a great  effect  on  the  editor’s 
receptiveness  for  publication  of  the 
story  in  the  next  issue. 

Many,  or  most  of  the  221  weeklies 
in  New  England,  for  instance,  publish 
on  Wednesdays.  The  news  staff 
generally  rests  up  and  takes  Thursday 
off.  Friday  is  the  start  of  a new  week 
and  a new  issue.  Time  to  reflect,  and 
to  consider  plans  for  and  possible 
news  content  for  the  upcoming  edi- 
tion. This  is  the  day  to  visit  the  editor, 
as  next  Monday  a.m.  his  production 
“rat  race”  starts,  and  up  until  late 
Tuesday  night  he  will  have  increas- 
ingly less  time  to  chat  with  a visitor. 
He  and  his  reporters  will  be  busy 
attending  town  and  civic  meetings, 
fires,  local  crimes  and  other  events, 
frankly,  more  important  than  your 
story  about  recruiting. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  cannot 
get  into  print.  Timing  is  all-important, 
many  recruiters,  having  learned  this, 
regularly  have  their  enlistment  and 
DEP  stories  used. 

A “no-no”  when  talking  to  any 
editor  or  reporter  — never  mention 
that  “the  Army  advertises  in  your 
paper,  so  you  should  run  this  story.” 
This  makes  an  editor  “see  red,”  as  he 
will  never  admit  that  advertising  has 
any  relation  to  news  value. 

Once  you  have  established  your 
credibility  as  a good  news  source,  you 
may  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  a 
reporter  stops  in  or  telephones  you 
regularly  to  see  if  you  have  a “hot 
scoop”  or  just  a general  recruiting 
article  for  him. 

On  the  rare  occasion  when  you 
might  be  asked  some  question  about 
national  military  policy,  refer  the 
media  to  your  DRC  A&SP  shop. 
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by  SFC  Bob  Griffin 
Niagara  Falls  DRC 

A recent  weekend  was  full  of  ex- 
citement for  McDowell  High  School 
Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
student  cadets.  They  spent  the  week- 
end flying  helicopters  with  the  Pen- 
nsylvania Army  National  Guard 
(PAARNG),  Headquarters  and  Head- 
quarters Company,  2nd  Infantry  Bri- 
gade at  Washington,  PA. 

This  tour  exposed  the  high  school 
student  cadets  to  Army  combat  flying 
methods  and  the  great  number  of  be- 
hind-the-scenes jobs  in  modern  heli- 
copter aviation  and  air  mobile  assault. 
The  jobs  include  air  traffic  control, 
flight  operations,  communications, 
aviation  mechanics,  security,  food  ser- 
vice, and  combat  arms  soldiering. 

The  entire  operation  was  planned 
and  executed  after  approval  by  Col- 
onel Kenneth  Craig,  Commander  of 
the  Washington,  PA,  based  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  aviation  unit.  Major  Ray 
Kennel,  Jr.,  of  the  1st  Battalion,  112th 
Infantry  Division,  PAARNG  and  Staff 
Sergeant  Bill  Raines  of  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Company,  coor- 
dinated the  tour  with  McDowell  High 
School’s  Professor  of  Military  Science, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Donald  J.  O’Hara. 

The  student  cadets  were  bused  the 
300-mile  round  trip  by  Staff  Sergeant 
Jim  Schumann.  They  sang  songs  like 
“Honey,  Baby  Mine”  all  the  way  to 
Washington.  Staff  Sergeant  Richard 
Bernier  of  the  Army’s  Erie  Recruiting 
Station  went' along  to  answer  the 
student’s  questions. 

According  to  Bernier,  the  questions 
asked  on  the  trip  down  were  mostly 
curiosity  types.  On  the  way  back,  SSG 
Bernier  said,  “I  was  asked  about  a 
thousand  different  questions  involv- 
ing everything  from  how  many  Army 
posts  there  are,  and  where  they  are,  to 
what  it  costs  to  train  a combat  avia- 
tor.” 

McDowell  High  School’s  Junior 
ROTC  Drill  Team  Commander,  Gary 
R.  Cody  stated  that  he  wanted  to 


Students  fly 


become  a pilot.  He  said,  “I  didn’t 
really  think  the  Army  had  an  aviation 
program  like  this!  This  is  really  great!” 

Gary  sat  in  the  front  seat  of  a LOH 
helicopter  and  was  taken  on  an  excit- 
ing run,  a high  speed  low-level  flight 
used  to  assist  in  getting  troops  on  the 
ground  and  defend  them  during  hos- 
tile fire.  Afterward,  he  was  taken  up 
in  a Huey  helicopter  for  another  flight. 

He  said  that  he  learned  a lot  about 
helicopters  and  he  was  overwhelmed 
to  learn  that  helicopters  could  have  a 
complete  power  failure  and  still  glide 
(called  autorotation)  safely  back  to 
earth.  Now,  Gary  is  taking  a serious 
look  at  the  Army  aviation  program  as 
a career. 

All  day  long,  the  students  were 
flown  over  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Load- 
ing and  unloading,  they  could  be  seen 
running  to  and  from  the  helicopters  in 


a crouched  position  to  avoid  the  heli- 
copter’s spinning  rotor. 

Kathy  Karpinski,  Junior  ROTC  In- 
formation Officer,  put  her  hands  on 
the  controls  of  the  LOH  helicopter  to 
get  the  feel  as  it  flew.  The  pilot  dem- 
onstrated many  different  maneuvers 
while  the  student  felt  the  controls. 
When  Kathy  landed  she  said,  “I  think 
I can  fly  it!  I can’t  describe  how  it  feels 
to  fly  other  than  WOW!” 

She  talked  about  women  being  al- 
lowed to  fight  in  combat  and  said,  “I 
think  women  should  be  allowed  to 
serve  their  country  in  any  way  that 
they  can  qualify.”  She  isn’t  an  activist 
for  women’s  liberation,  she  said,  but 
she  feels  that  women  should  be  given 
the  chance  to  prove  themselves. 

Don  Matz,  Junior  ROTC  Cadet  Com- 
mander and  McDowell  High  School 
senior  has  won  a four  year  scholar- 


KP!  Not  us!  The  Army  chow  is  really  good.  The  meat  loaf  is  just  like  mom’s  home 
cooking.  McDowell  High  School  Junior  ROTC  cadets  fill  up  at  the  Pennsylvania  Army 
National  Guard’s  dining  facility  just  before  taking  off  in  helicopters  to  see  Pittsburgh 
from  the  air. 
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high  with  ARNG 

ship  from  the  Army.  He  stated  he  was 
applying  for  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  When  he  got  off  the  heli- 
copter, Don  asked  Staff  Sergeant  Bill 
Raines  about  the  Army’s  aviation  pro- 
gram and  about  his  chances  of  get- 
ting into  West  Point.  He  went  up  three 
more  times  to  experience  the  helicop- 
ters and  to  learn  as  much  as  he  could 
about  flying  them. 

Sergeant  Carl  Garofalo,  crew  chief 
with  the  aviation  unit,  spent  more 
than  an  hour  explaining  the  many 
intricacies  of  the  helicopters,  includ- 
ing safety  procedures,  flight  proce- 
dures, and  aviation  maintenance. 

The  tour  proved  to  be  a huge  suc- 
cess for  both  the  students  and  the 
military.  For  the  students,  the  tour 
answered  many  questions  and  gave 
them  some  first  hand  experience.  For 
the  military,  this  tour  was  an  exper- 
ience in  successful  interservice  coop- 
eration of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard,  the  Army  Reserve,  the  Active 
Army,  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps. 
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Above:  Gary  Cody,  a McDowell  High 
School  senior  signals  “thumbs  up” 
for  take  off  while  on  tour  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Army  National  Guard  avi- 
ation facility  at  Washington,  PA.  Left: 
Junior  Cadet  Brenda  Romesburg  gets 
her  first  look  at  Army  “K”  rations  and 
says,  “So,  this  is  a meal!”  Later,  she 
ate  the  “Ks”  and  proclaimed,  “I  ex- 
pected them  to  taste  terrible  - but  they 
were  good!” 
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ill  Update 

“Energy”  bonds 

US  savings  bonds  now  cost  less  to  buy,  but  buyers  will 
have  to  wait  longer  before  redeeming  them. 

The  new  Series  EE  bonds,  named  “Energy”  bonds,  sell 
for  half  their  face  value  instead  of  the  75  percent  you  paid 
for  the  old  Series  E bonds. 

Series  EE  bonds  must  be  kept  at  least  six  months  before 
they  can  be  redeemed.  The  old  Series  E bonds  could  be 
cashed  in  two  months  after  issue.  The  EE  bonds  also  take 
longer  to  reach  their  full  value  — 11  years  — as  opposed 

Abrams  tank  classes, 

Detailed  training  for  Army  personnel  on  the  new 
Abrams  tank  is  the  mission  of  a special  school  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  MD. 

The  school  is  hosted  by  the  US  Army  Ordance  School 
and  operated  by  the  primary  contractor  for  the  tank, 
Chrysler  Corporation.  According  to  Chrysler' s Hal  Nolan, 
head  instructor  at  the  school,  the  training  has  been  going 
on  since  September. 

Both  soldiers  and  civilians  are  involved  in  the  school. 

New  RPIs  on  the  way_ 

Has  your  new  Desk  Top  Planner  arrived  yet?  The  new 
}ulyl,  1980-June30,  1981  calendar  should  be  arriving  by 
now.  See  recent  A&SP  News  Notes  and  Command  Memo 
for  details,  in  case  you  have  not  yet  seen  it. 

Also,  the  revised  and  expanded  Army  Occupational 

New  1 980  FPCA 

A revised  Federal  Post  Card  Application  (FPCA)  de- 
signed to  make  absentee  registration  and  voting  easier  for 
uniformed  service  personnel  and  their  dependents  and  all 
U S citizens  overseas  was  recently  released  by  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Program  Office  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  new  FPCA,  to  be  used  starting  with  the  1980 
primaries,  is  the  third  major  revision  since  its  inception 
during  the  early  days  of  World  War  II  when  a Federal 
effort  was  mounted  to  allow  millions  of  service  members 
away  from  their  homes  to  vote. 

The  outdated  FPCAs  that  may  be  available  from 
Voting  Assistance  Officers  and  Counselors  worldwide 
can  still  be  used  until  supplies  are  exhausted;  however, 
the  new  FPCAs  are  highly  recommended  because  almost 
all  the  States  will  accept  the  new  form  as  a simultaneous 
application  for  both  registration  and  application  for  an 
.absentee  ballot. 

The  FPCA  is  a postage- free  form  as  long  as  it  is  mailed 


to  five  years  for  E bonds. 

Army  finance  officials  say  conversion  to  the  Series  EE 
bonds  is  automatic  for  those  now  buying  bonds  through 
the  payroll  deduction  plan.  Converted  deductions  will  be 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  current  deduction. 

Also,  interest  rates  on  the  EE  bonds  have  increased 
from  6 to  6V2  percent  with  7 percent  paid  when  the  bonds 
are  held  to  maturity. 


People  who  will  be  the  keys  to  the  fielding  program  are 
given  training  and  orientation  to  update  their  operating 
and  maintenance  skills  for  the  new  tank. 

Some  of  the  graudates  will  become  instructors  on  the 
new  tank  while  others  will  be  involved  in  the  final 
testing,  development  and  production  of  the  tank,  accord- 
ing to  Nolan.  (Jim  Coles  III,  PAO,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds). 


Handbook  should  be  on  its  way  now,  if  you  have  not  yet 
received  it.  It  is  more  attractive  and  50  percent  larger, 
with  even  more  pertinent  information  than  before.  See 
recent  A&SP  News  Notes  and  Command  Memo  for 
details  regarding  distribution  and  availability. 


in  the  United  States  postal  facility  or  mailed  from  an  APO 
or  FPO  facility. 

Voters  may  also  mail  their  FPCAs  from  all  embassies 
and  consulates.  However,  voters  not  utilizing  the  APO/ 
FPO  system,  from  either  a military  installation,  embassy 
or  consulate,  must  place  sufficient  airmail  postage  on  the 
card  to  insure  the  FPCA  is  returned  to  the  state-side 
election  jurisdiction. 

The  revised  FPCA  will  be  available  at  military  instal- 
lations, embassies  and  consulates  through  the  Voting 
Assistance  Officers  or  Counselors  at  each  location. 

Voting  officers  and  counselors  will  receive  the  1980 
Voting  Assistance  Guide  which  contains  voting  proce- 
dures to  follow  in  all  election  jurisdictions.  Questions  not 
answerable  at  the  local  level  may  be  directed  to  the 
Director,  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Program,  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Room  1B457,  Pentagon, 
WASH  DC  20301. 
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Hard  work  pays  off 
for  Trophy  winner 


by  SFC  Rick  Hayeland 
Nashville  DRC 

If  you  don’t  believe  that  being  an 
Army  recruiter  calls  for  hard  work 
and  long  hours,  don’t  mention  your 
doubts  to  Sergeant  David  A.  Martin, 
the  Army  recruiter  for  Madison,  Ten- 
nessee (his  hometown). 

“I  work  a minimum  of  65  hours  a 
week,”  the  24-year-old  Martin  ex- 
plained. “Many  mornings  I have  to 
pick  up  a prospect  at  5 a.  m.  to  get  him 
into  the  Armed  Forces  Examination 
and  Entrance  Station  for  processing 
and  testing.” 

But  the  long  hours  and  the  hard 
work  have  been  recognized. 

Martin  was  awarded  the  Command- 
ing General’s  Trophy  for  recruiting 
more  than  153  percent  of  his  assigned 
objective  during  his  first  nine  months 
as  a recruiter. 

For  a new  recruiter,  the  practice  is 
to  place  him  or  her  on  a “reduced 
objective”  status.  For  the  first  two 
months  a new  recruiter  is  not  ex- 
pected to  recruit  as  many  people  as  an 
experienced  one.  The  logic  behind  the 
policy  is  that  a recruiter  needs  time  to 
get  processed  into  the  unit  and  to  get 
acquainted  with  both  the  geography 
of  the  territory  and  the  job  itself. 

From  his  first  day  as  a recruiter, 
however,  Martin  was  hard  at  work. 

“My  second  month  the  objective 
was  one  person  and  I enlisted  three,” 
he  said. 

Working  in  his  hometown  did  give 
Martin  a small  advantage  over  other 
new  recruiters  — he  didn’t  have  to 
worry  about  the  geography. 

“It  takes  time  to  learn  where  every- 
thing is  in  the  area  and  to  learn  the 
streets,”  said  Martin.  “I  already  knew 
that  when  I reported.” 

But  like  other  new  recruiters,  Mar- 
tin had  to  learn  about  recruiting. 

In  looking  back  on  that  nine  months, 
the  1974  Madison  High  School  grad- 


uate feels  he  would  change  one  thing. 

“I’d  learn  to  work  smarter,  not  hard- 
er,” he  said.  “I’d  spend  more  time 
prequalifying  people  — determining 
if  they  are  eligible  to  enlist  before 
starting  all  the  paperwork  and  test- 
ing.” 

Martin  related  one  example  from 
his  early  months  as  a recruiter. 

“I  drove  20  miles  to  pick  up  a girl 
and  bring  her  in  for  testing,”  he  said. 
“When  I got  to  her  house  I discovered 
that  she  was  40  pounds  overweight 
and  I knew  that  I could  have  saved 
myself  the  drive  if  I had  asked  her 
about  her  weight  over  the  phone.  Pre- 
qualifying people  not  only  saves  time 
but  it  can  also  save  a lot  of  embar- 
rassment. 

Although  he  makes  it  a point  to  visit 
the  high  schools  in  his  area,  Martin 
also  spends  a lot  of  time  with  the  high 
school  students  away  from  the  “hal- 


“My  wife  is  very  supportive  of  me  and  the 
job  I do,”  says  SGT  David  A.  Martin  of 
Madison,  TN.  Here  the  couple  shares  a 
few  moments  together  at  lunchtime 
during  an  otherwise  hectic  day  for 
Martin. 


lowed  halls  of  education.” 

“I  go  to  a certain  pinball  center  in 
Madison,”  said  Martin  citing  one  ex- 
ample. “I  started  showing  up  to  play 
pinball.  The  owners  got  to  know  me 
pretty  well  and  eventually  we  co- 
sponsored some  tournaments.” 

“Whenever  I play  there  I never  try 
to  “hard  sell”  anyone  even  though  I 
play  in  uniform,”  he  continued.  Pretty 
soon  the  kids  would  challenge  me  to 
play  and  we’d  get  to  know  each  other. 
I’ve  recruited  several  students  just 
from  contact  in  that  one  place.” 

How  does  recruiting  fit  in  with 
Martin  and  his  wife  Pamela  who  have 
been  married  little  more  than  a year? 

“Well,  most  days  I’m  up  and  gone 
before  she  is,”  said  Martin,  “and  I 
usually  get  home  after  she’s  already 
had  dinner.  That  part,  the  long  hours, 
she’s  not  too  happy  about.  But  she 
likes  the  rest  of  life  as  an  Army  wife 
and  is  very  supportive  of  me  and  the 
job  I do.” 

Pamela  works  in  a bank  in  Madison 
and  the  closeness  of  her  office  to  his 
makes  it  possible  for  the  couple  to  be 
together  for  lunch  on  an  almost  daily 
basis. 

“She’s  also  a good  source  of  leads 
for  me,”  said  Martin.  “She’ll  be  in  the 
bank  talking  to  someone  about  me  and 
pretty  soon  I’ll  have  a name  to  call  or  a 
visit  from  that  person.” 

Of  the  nearly  50  people  Martin  has 
put  in  the  Army  since  becoming  a 
recruiter,  he  feels  good  about  each 
one. 

“They  write  me  letters  while  in 
training  and  tell  me  that  what  I told 
them  about  the  Army  was  correct  or 
that  when  I helped  them  in  choosing  a 
skill,  we  made  the  right  decision,”  he 
said. 

“I  keep  all  the  letters  in  a folder. 
Sometimes  I go  back  through  and  read 
them  again,”  he  concluded.  “When  I 
do,  I get  a really  good  feeling.”  3^ 
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Eyes  on  teamwork 


By  John  Florence 
Phoenix  DRC 

It  became  a publicity  field  day  for 
the  joint  Army  — Arizona  Army 
National  Guard  Paradise  Valley  Re- 
cruiting Station  recently  and  it  was 
mostly  due  to  the  snappy  teamwork  of 
Army  Recruiter  Sergeant  First  Class 
Raymundo  Valenzuela  and  his  Army 
Guard  counterpart,  Staff  Sergeant 
John  Gault.  Paradise  Valley  is  part  of 
the  greater  Phoenix  area. 

The  two  men  worked  together  to 
publicize  the  newly  formed  153rd 
Artillery  Brigade  Army  Guard 
Weather  Detachment.  Their  method 
of  operation  was  in  the  organization 
of  an  “open-to-the-public”  Saturday 
morning  “training  exercise”  in  one  of 
the  city’s  parks. 

The  “team-up”  job  helped  present 
the  positive  side  of  the  153rd  and 
recruiting,  as  well.  It  also  provided 
valuable  guidelines  for  the  future. 


According  to  a Phoenix  District 
Recruiting  Command  spokesman,  the 
primary  lesson  learned  was  that  by 
opening  such  Army,  Army  Reserve 
and  Army  National  Guard  training 
sessions  to  the  public,  or  at  the  very 
least,  the  press,  “you  produce  much 
greater  than  expected  media  appeal.” 

He  added  that  since  many  district 
recruiting  commands  have  “unusual” 
Reserve  or  Guard  units  to  their  credit, 
“a  training  exhibition  should  definitely 
be  considered.”  He  also  elaborated  on 
some  hints  from  the  Phoenix  “bag  of 
tips.” 

“For  the  biggest  publicity  bang,”  he 
said,  “recruiters  should  coordinate 
with  the  district  Advertising  and  Sales 
Promotion  Division  (A  & SP)  from  the 
very  beginning.  Then,  select  a unit 
with  both  audience  appeal  and  good 
action  for  the  best  visual  opportun- 
ities. 


“Don’t  go  for  a big,  Hollywood- type 
epic  but  instead  keep  things  small  and 
manageable. 

“Be  prepared  for  questions  ranging 
from  the  ridiculous  to  the  pene- 
trating,” he  said.  “One  Phoenix  re- 
porter asked  if  anyone  had  considered 
painting  Mickey  Mouse  characters  on 
the  weather  balloons.  He  followed  it 
up  with  some  ‘very  serious’  queries 
about  the  cost  of  the  (non-recover- 
able)  balloons  as  opposed  to  the  cost 
of  adjusting  for  the  weather  by  firing 
some  extra  artillery  rounds.” 

An  artillery  source  said  that  bal- 
loons are  generally  much  cheaper 
than  bullets  or  artillery  rounds. 

The  Phoenix  DRC  spokesman  also 
emphasized  the  need  to  have  “plenty 
of  recruiting  literature  on  hand.”  One 
of  the  “exercise”  volunteers  said  they 
ran  out  early.  “We  hadn’t  reckoned 
with  the  exuberant  spirit  of  some  of 
our  young  visitors.” 

“Finally  and  most  important,  be 
sure  your  media  event  is  a legitimate- 
type  training  exercise,”  the  Phoenix 
DRC  spokesman  said.  “Several  re- 
porters on  the  scene  pointedly  asked  if 
the  unit  was  really  training  or  if  it  was 
all  just  a publicity  gimmick.  Em- 
phasize that  training  aspect  in  the 
early  releases  and  again  to  reporters 
on  the  scene.” 

That  “training  aspect”  proved  a real 
drawing  card  for  this  Saturday  even. 
Three  local  television  stations  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  afternoon  daily  sent 
out  teams  to  report  on  the  “weather 
balloon  launchings.” 

All  three  stations  carried  the  story 
on  their  Saturday  evening  news  seg- 
ments and  one  interviewed  Valen- 
zuela in  addition  to  Army  Guard 
personnel.  The  Gazette  also  ran  a full 
page  photo  feature  while  the  Arizona 
Republic,  the  area’s  morning  daily, 
printed  a human  interest-type  photo 
that  had  been  supplied  by  the  district 
command’s  A&SP  office.  7$ 


NCOIC  SSG  Jim  Waterstadt  of  the  153d  Artillery  Brigade  Army  National  Guard 
Weather  Detachment  talks  of  his  unit  with  KOOL-Television  reporter  Sal  Quijada 
(holding  microphone)  during  a portion  of  the  unit’s  recent  “open  to  the  press” 
training  demonstration  in  one  of  Phoenix’s  city  parks.  The  sponsoring  brought  about 
top  television  and  newspaper  coverage. 
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13B:  Field  Artillery  Crewman 


Public  Affairs  Office 
Ft.  Sill,  OK 

Despite  the  increasing  sophistica- 
tion of  military  weapons,  the  Army 
continues  to  rely  on  the  conventional 
cannon  for  much  of  its  fire  support 
during  offensive  and  defensive  opera- 
tions. 

And  the  backbone  of  the  cannon 
field  artillery  is  the  field  artillery 
crewman,  MOS  13B.  These  are  the 
soldiers  who  man  the  guns,  who  move 
them  into  location  and  actually  fire 
them. 

Since  it  is  a combat  arms  MOS, 
only  men  can  enlist  for  the  job.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  enlistment  in  the 
13B  MOS,  the  individual  must  have  a 
FA  score  of  90  or  above  on  his  en- 
trance tests.  Red/green  color  dis- 
crimination is  also  required. 

While  a security  clearance  is  not 
required  for  the  field  artillery  crew- 
man, they  may  serve  in  other  positions, 
such  as  radio-telephone  operator, 
which  do  need  a clearance. 

This  job  is  demanding,  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  Much  of  the 
soldier’s  time  is  spent  in  the  field 
actually  firing  the  artillery  weapons, 
at  times  in  bad  weather. 

A willingness  to  live  a rugged  out- 
door life  and  the  ability  to  adjust 
easily  to  rapidly  changing  situations 
are  characteristics  often  associated 
with  the  field  artillery  crewman. 

Physical  stamina  is  not  the  only 
trait  desirable  in  this  job,  though.  The 
13B  who  is  at  ease  with  numbers,  has 
arithmetic  reasoning  skills,  and  the 


ability  to  communicate  well  will  find 
these  skills  helpful. 

In  addition,  mechanical  aptitude  is 
also  desirable,  since  the  13  “Bravos” 
must  operate  and  maintain  equipment 
ranging  from  individual  weapons  to 
30-ton  self-propelled  guns. 

The  training  of  Army  13Bs  begins  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.  The  future  artillery- 
men attend  a 12-week  One  Station 
Unit  Training  (OSUT)  program  which 
combines  basic  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  field  artillery  skills. 

During  the  training  at  Fort  Sill,  the 
soldiers  learn  how  to  prepare  posi- 
tions for  the  artillery  pieces,  how  to 
emplace  the  weapons  and  prepare 
them  for  firing,  and  how  to  fire  them. 
They  also  learn  the  methods  of 
moving  the  cannon  from  one  location 
to  another,  and  how  to  maintain  the 


weapons  and  other  artillery  equip- 
ment. 

In  addition,  they  are  taught  how  to 
store  and  handle  artillery  ammuni- 
tion, and  how  to  prepare  it  for  firing. 

Communications  methods,  using 
both  field  telephones  and  tactical 
radios,  are  also  taught. 

Many  of  the  artillerymen  learn  to 
operate  Army  vehicles  used  by  field 
artillery  units.  These  range  from 
trucks  and  ammunition  carriers  to 
huge  prime  movers  and  self-propelled 
guns. 

While  some  of  the  training  is  in  the 
classroom,  the  soldiers  spend  much 
time  on  the  post’s  ranges,  learning 
their  new  job  by  actually  performing.it 
in  the  field. 

Upon  graduation  from  OSUT,  the 
new  field  artillery  crewman  may  be 
assigned  to  one  of  many  Army  posts. 
Overseas  assignments  in  the  field 
artillery  may  be  to  Germany,  Italy, 
Korea,  Panama,  Alaska  or  Hawaii. 

In  the  United  States,  artillery  units 
are  located  at  Ft.  Sill;  Ft.  Riley,  KS.; 
Ft.  Polk,  LA;  Ft.  Stewart,  GA;  Ft. 
Bragg,  NC;  and  other  Army  instal- 
lations. 

The  amount  of  time  the  13B  spends 
in  the  field  training  with  his  unit 
varies  depending  on  the  unit’s  mis- 
sion. Usually,  the  artilleryman  will 
spend  three  to  four  months  in  the  field 
each  year. 

When  the  units  are  not  in  the  field, 
the  soldiers  perform  maintenance  on 
their  equipment  and  also  attend  unit 
level  training.  Many  also  use  this  time 
to  attend  military  or  civilian  schools. 

As  the  field  artillery  crewman  gains 
experience,  he  might  find  himself 
working  in  an  ammunition  platoon,  or 
perhaps  even  learning  how  to  as- 
semble nuclear  artillery  projectiles. 

While  there  is  no  civilian  counter- 
part to  the  13B,  the  experience  of 
working  as  a member  of  a closely-knit 
team  will  benefit  the  soldier.  And 
satisfaction  will  be  received  by  the 
“red  leg”  soldier  from  having  worked 
in  a vital  branch  of  the  service,  the 
“King  of  Battle,”  the  field  artillery.^ 
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